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OF NEW YORK. 
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RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Statement for the year Ending December 31, 1897. 






According to the Standard of the Insurance Dep’tm’t of the State of New York. 







INCOME. 


Received for Premiums..........0..ccccccccccsscccscscs coccccccsccccccesep4a,000,201 99 
i Ce I 6 on ca cacadnan svenccenabebiniannnesoened 11,469,406 24 


$54,162,608 23 









DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Policy-holders for Claims by Death.............cccecsessseereeees $13,279,630 66 







To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, etc................. 12,712,424 76 
Total Paid Policy-holders in 1897.............. sealer Mensasinaciell $25,992,055 42 
CIT III. 5 as Sa dasunasneehaneunbeasudebiadeonsieens 10,132,005 57 






$36,124,060 99 











ASSETS. 
United States Bonds and Other Securities..............ccceeeeeees $132,017,341 









First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage.........s.sscsecssssessesen 69,423,937 31 
OE IDs anced ncdaen sbednnie-ecdseesie aedeabeanens 12,280,308 00 
chit iiaitncaehat aces egdaanncegneineditoenss abasciandinihe 21,618,454 88 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.............00. sccsssses seseeees 11,705,195 82 
Accrued Interests, Net Deferred Premiums, etc.................06- 6,141,200 20 

$253,786,437 66 
Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities..................sseeeeee: 218,278,243 07 












ania aiileinaeiiel $ 35,508,194 59 
LLL 
Insurance and Annuities in Force... ...........sssecee seecerees eeeeee 900,094,496 63 








I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be 
correct; liabilities calculated by the Insurance Department. 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor. 















From the Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager. Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President. 
Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer. Emory McClintock, Actuary. 






A. B. FORBES & SON, - - Mutual Life Building, 222 Sansome St., S, F. 
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YOSEMITE IN A DRY YEAR 


SMALL NOTES ON A GREAT SUBJECT 


By CHARLES 8. GREENE 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSEPH N. LE CONTE. 


ve many people, some who 

have seen Yosemite in other 
years, have been dissuaded from 
going there in the present sea- 
son because of the light rainfall 
of the past winter. 

The roads will be dusty, they 
think, the Valley not so beauti- 
. fully swarded and flower-decked 

as usual, and the falls will be so 
small as to lose their grandeur. 

So they choose, perhaps, to go northward 
where the rainfall is always good, to ex- 
plore some new region of the Mendocino or 
Humboldt coast. That indeed makes a fine 
trip and its possibilities of hunting and 
fishing are always alluring; but it is abun- 
dantly worth while to go to Yosemite even 
on a dry year. 

The roads are indeed pretty dusty in the 
San Joaquin and the thermometer climbs up 
to one hundred and twenty-five degrees in 
the shade; but these things are always true 
of the San Joaquin in summer, and if you 
are to gather half an inch of dust on your 
person and belongings, it matters little if 
that half inch grows to an inch. And it is 
not necessary to do very much traveling in 
the heat and dust of the San Joaquin: 
Facilities have so grown that even camping 
parties may go by rail into the foothill 
region and there rent or buy teams, or they 
may join their own outfits sent on ahead. 

But let me draw some broad distinctions 


as to ways of going to Yosemite. The one 
that shows most to the world is the regula- . 
tion tourist style, where all the traveling is 
done in stages, and the inns and hotels are 
depended on for food and lodging. This 
way of going is almost the only one pos- 
sible to the tourist from afar and to many 
Californians as well. Comfort perhaps, and 
style certainly, are best to be had in this 
way. People who go by the stages are apt to 
“do” the Valley in the regulation fashion. 
They take guides and saddle animals to 
make the trips up the trails, and go the 
rounds as rapidly as possible; in most cases, 
waiting until they arrive at a less expensive 
place to take their rest. Some of these 
parties even go into the Valley on one day 
and out the next, fancying that they have 
“seen Yosemite.” 

Far be it from me to say that these swift 
travelers have not their sufficient reward. 
Even so slight a glimpse of Yosemite is 
worth all it costs in money and in weari- 
ness. It gives in small degree a scale by 
which to measure the photographs and 
paintings afterwards. Without such a scale 
nobody can understand a Yosemite picture, 
and the more familiar the pictures are, the 
greater the bewilderment and surprise when 
the great reality is first seen. It is some- 
thing, yes much, to go in a hotel ’bus down 
the valley to see the Bridal Veil fall, even for 
the ten minutes the stage stops for the 
enraptured tourists to admire it in unison. 
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EL CAPITAN 


But after all, the way to get the full 
measure of these wonderful rocks and falls 
is to live with them. I donot suppose that 
even Mr. Hutchings, “Father of the Valley,” 
or Mr. Galen Clark, for twenty years Guard- 
ian, would be presumptuous enough to say 
he has}seen Yosemite. Not John Muir, 
who has charmed the world with his vivid 
tales of adventure in exploring the nooks 
of the Valley walls, would claim that. 

But it is something to have camped for 
three days, as I once did, at the foot of the 
Bridal Veil, just outside of the reach of its 
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misty folds as Pohono, the “Spirit of the 
Evil Wind,” sways it to right and left. In 
the morning the face of the fall is in the 
shadow, and only the little wreath of mist 
that the wind gathers from its brow and 
carries back up the channel is turned to a 


golden crown by the sunlight. Gradually, 
all the day long, the sun creeps toward the 
West, ever touching a little more of the 
beautiful veil and making it shine and spar- 
kle with countless diamonds. By four 
o’clock the whole face is lighted, and as 
the sun grows level more and more the 
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wonderful rainbows play about the foot of 
the fall. One, two, three, many of them, 
growing bright, then fading away in tints 
of infinite tenderness, and again shining 
out in the perfect curve of prismatic hues. 
And even when the sun has thrown its last 
glory of scarlet or orange light over the 
Bridal Veil, the spectacle is not ended,— 
“The moon takes up the wondrous tale,” 
and with its witchery of silver light and 
mysterious shadow, gleams and pales till 
you know that in all the long day through 
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all the parts of the great Valley in all their 
phases would take a lifetime and more. 
But this is a dry year, the falls must be 
very low, — are they still worth seeing? 
My dear friend, you do not know Yosem- 
ite or you would not entertain such a 
thought. In the years of abundant water, 
the falls are grand. They come over the 
cliffs in great spouts and rushes of water, 
its surface covered with the beautiful 
“rockets,” and they strike the talus below 
with a thunderous roar and a dashing of 





THE GATEWAY TO THE VALLEY 


which you have been watching the fall, 
you have not seen it till then. 

To wake up in the night and turn your 
eyes upon a sight like this, and gaze upon 
it, till the ceaseless plashing of the stream 
at your feet, and the murmur of the fall 
itself, and the sigh of the wind in the 
nearer branches. have soothed you to sleep 
again in spite of all the wondrous beauty, 
that is what enables a man to begin to say 
that he has seen the Bridal Veil. And to 
gain this intimate and loving knowledge of 


spray that fills the least susceptible beholder 
with a great awe. But when the stream is 
small, the wind catches it as it comes, and 
whirls it to this side and that and spreads 
it out into folds and curtains of mist, and 
plays with it, shaping it to its pleasure in 
a thousand forms of beauty and changes of 
charm. At one moment there will seem to 
be no water falling in the usual channel,— 
all will be swirling away in glittering vapor; 
then gravity will reassert itself and the 
swaying curtain will be fringed with the 
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falling rockets, again seeking the accus- 
tomed place. 

But who can describe Yosemite? Let us 
rather talk of the trivial matters of the 
trip, camp, and trail, and leave these deeper 
things untouched. 
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multitude. Then the wonderful general 
views of the Valley gained from Inspiration 
and Artists’ points, the chance it offers of 
going to Glacier point by stage, avoid- 
ing the stiff trail work required to reach 
Glacier point from the Valley floor, these 


THE BRIDAL VEIL 


The Wawona road into the valley was de- 
scribed by Mr. Wildman in his “ Well Worn 
Trails” series, in the August, 1896, num- 
ber. That road keeps up its fine service 
and its popularity. The charming resort 
of Wawona and the great Mariposa grove 
of Sequoia gigantea, will always attract a 


will always give the route many votaries. 

Yet, — possibly because I have seen it 
most recently,— the way into the Valley 
from the north seems on the whole pleas- 
anter. For one advantage, there is less 
likely to be acrowd in the stage and at the 
stopping places. Then there is such a long 
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stretch of the wonderful Sierra woodland 
to go through, nearly forty miles, on high 
ground where the heat is not great, nor 
the dust so deep as in less shaded and more 
traveled roads. And above these is the 
spirit of kindly hospitality met with on the 
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bells except the substantial dinner hell,— 
but there is the highest degree of comfort 
attainable in a mountain country, good, 
clean beds, abundant and appetizing food, 
a warm welcome to the sitting room with 
the cheerful open fireplace, and a kindly 


SENTINEL DOME 


way. Most of these things are of more 
importance to the camper than to the stage 
passenger, who moves too quickly to make 
friends among the people of the region 
passed through. Yet even such will feel 
the charm of a night at Crocker’s. True, 
there are no bell-boys in buttons,— and no 


care on the part of everybody about the 
place that no requisite to comfort shall be 
lacking. No wonder that some visitors are 
content to rest here and lose the splendors 
of the Yosemite trip for the sake avoiding 
its wearinesses. 

But the campers get the most benefit 
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from this mountain hospitality, for they are 
continually stopping along the way for 
nights and noonings. To such it is a bright 
memory to have stopped at Chaffee and 
Chamberlain's, These kindly old gentle- 
men have lived together since 1851 at 
Second Garote, near Groveland, and have 
seen the flush times when the placer mines 
were yielding their ounce a day per man, 
slowly give way to the days of small things 
in the matter of gold digging and great 
things in other matters. Their own little 





and one of them gave me a most sane and 
well-informed view of the present war. 
The bond between the old gentlemen is said 
to have suggested the tale of Tennessee’s 


Partner to Bret Harte, and the whole visit 
to them is like being brought into touch 
with the very best vein of the spirit of ’49. 

The approach to the Valley from this 
direction is hardly less wonderful than that 
from the other side. Its “Inspiration 
Point” and “‘ Best General View” are great 
enough to meet the most exalted precon- 


THE VALLEY FLOOR 


mine yields its occasional fifty-dollar pocket 
to their patient searching, their orchard 
and garden and their chickens supply most 
of their simple needs, and they make wel- 
come the wayfarers with a hospitality so 
kindly and so unstrained that a stay at 
their place means a pair of lasting friends. 
One of them has not been “down to the 
bay” since 1855, and has never seen a 
steam car or cable line, much less a trolley, 
in California. Yet they read and keep 
posted so well that nothing surprises them, 


ceptions, and to overflow with a great sense 
of majesty and beauty the souls of all be- 
holders. El Capitan and the Bridal Veil 
are seen at their best from this road 
through a long distance of the grade. 
Then there is the great Valley at last! 
I saw it this summer after eight years of 
absence, and the most wonderful thing 
about such a revisit is its sense of home- 
coming, of perfect familiarity. The mem- 
ory of the Valley does not grow dim in the 
mind as others do,— it remains sharp and 
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clear-cut, so that when you return it seems 
as if you had come back to a place you had 
seen but yesterday. Little changes you 
notice in the foreground, but none at all in 
the great whole. Even the little things of 


the foreground are but slightly changed. 
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Late showers make the floor of the Val- 
ley beautifully green this year, and the 
cattle have been kept from grazing promis- 
cuously, so there are patches of the most 
vivid emerald as you look down on the Val- 


ley from Glacier point or Eagle peak. 


YOSEMITE FALL 


You can pick’ out the' exact spot of the 
former camp. This tree was over your camp 
fire; that supported one end of your table; 
through the branches of that great oak you 
gazed, from your spruce bough bed, at the 
great white plume of the Upper Yosemite, 
or the massive form of the Half Dome. 


The Stoneman house is gone, and only a 
part of its brick foundations mar the Val- 
ley,— as the whole incongruous structure 
did when it stood there. The simple archi- 
tecture of the Sentinel house, enlarged to 
sustain its new dignity as the principal 
hotel, is far more appropriate than the 











THE NEVADA FALL “ BOOMING” 


Stoneman with its insulting fripperies of 
mill work decoration in pseudo French 
styles. 

Then there are the trails. They do not 
change much and cannot change much. 
The winter’s avalanches sweep them away 
in places year by vear and they are rebuilt, 
but it can hardly be told where. And there 
are the same little mules with their tails 
cut in fantastic tassels, to bear you up the 
steeps. 

The praises of the Yosemite mule have 
not been sufficiently sung. They are patient 
and intelligent little beasts, and when you 
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once turn their noses up a trail they require 
no more steering, but will act as quite suf- 
ficient guides during the long and delight- 
ful day. They know their rights, too, and 
knowing. dare maintain; for on the steep 
parts of the trail they claim their breathing 
spells with a gentle insistence that baffles 
all attempts to hurry them unduly. They 
know, too, the points where the properly 
regulated tourist should pause to admire, 
and if he does not recognize them at once 
they stop short and fall to cropping the 
bushes beside the path. At the regulation 
stopping places their pain and surprise is 
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Photo by Celia M. Crocker 


ROAD STUDY NEAR CROCKER’S 


clearly manifest if the rider does not dis- 
mount to climb to the lip of the fall or to 
the top of the peak. In the course of a 
day, if you treat them well, very friendly 
relations are established between rider and 
beast, based on mutual respect. You learn 
to trust to their care and surefootedness 
absolutely, and feel not a tremor of fear 
when they reach out over a half mile of 
sheer descent to take in a slight repast of 
chaparral. When you reach the Valley 
floor on your return it may cause you alittle 
annoyance that they still refuse to walk or 
trot side by side with a mate, but insist on 
keeping up the Indian file that the trails 
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enforce. At the hotel you can turn them 
loose with a parting pat, and they make their 
way to the stables alone. 

Here, perhaps, a word should be said of 
the gentler riders of these little beasts. 
The side saddle is supplied only by special 
request and it is far the more safe and 
comfortable way to ride astride, if you are 
clad in a sensible dress. Yosemite with its 
fearful grades on all the roads into the 
Valley is no place for the paraphernalia of 
fashion or the Saratoga trunk. 

On the first of June the Yosemite Com- 
mission held its annual meeting in the Val- 
ley, although the Governor, who is the 
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chairman, was not present, The commis- 
sioners generally seemed to have a due 
sense of their responsibilities, and a fair 
appreciation of what the people expect of 
the guardians of the greatest natural beauty 
of the State. One or two, however, have 
some queer notions. One of them is said 
to yearn to set up an electric plant that 
may be used to cast colored lights on the 
falls at night,—as if they needed more 
than they now have of beauty! Another 
told me that a pet scheme of his was to 
have a permanent exhibit in the Valley of 
the products of the State, in which the 
various counties should have space to dis- 
play their industries. People come to the 
Valley from all parts of the world, he said, 
and they should have put before them the 
resources of California. His county, he 
was sure, would gladly make such an ex- 
hibit, for it was fully alive to the value of 
advertising and had long ago been educated 
to the business policy of spending fifty cents, 
yes, ninety cents if necessary, to bring in 
any dollar that was in sight. 

Other commissioners, however, told me 
that there was no danger of this scheme’s 
being adopted, so the reader need not fear 
that he will be called upon to admire the 
big squash and the walnut elephant in com- 
petition with the glories of Yosemite. 


Having said so much of the delights of 
the camping trip to Yosemite, I must add a 
word of caution; for here as elsewhere 
from the very gates of Paradise there are 
paths to the pit. The success of such a 
trip depends on knowing how. A lack of 
knowledge of horses and what may reason- 
ably be expected of them, or of out-door 
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cooking and how to do it quickly and well, 
or inexperience in many other details of 
camping on the road, may result in dismal 
failure. It is strongly to be recommended 
that some less extensive and arduous trip 
be tried before undertaking to climb into 
the heart of the Sierra. 


But the days pass all too quickly in the 
happy valley and no matter how much you 
may yearn to stay longer under its magic 
spell, the time comes when with backward- 
turning glance you go up the trail that 
leads out into the everyday world of work 
and duty again. Yet you carry with you 
something that neither work and worry, 
nor length of time nor experiences other- 
where, can take away. The beautiful Yo- 
semite is yours forever after. You can 
shut your eyes at any time and see its tow- 
ering cliffs, its mystic falls, its green mead- 
ows, its graceful trees, its winding paths, 
yes, even the flowers and ferns that carpet 
it with living beauty. The charm of Yosem- 
ite is not that it is grand, that its cliffs are 
taller and its falls higher than any others 
on earth. These things might be and yet 
be set in such rugged grandeur that they 
would awe the soul too much to wake the 
sense of personal affection. There is in 
Yosemite added to aljl this grandeur, a 
world of such perfect and varied beauty, 
of grass and trees, of birds and flowers 
and butterflies, of smiling noons and 
cloud-flecked morns, of bewitching moon- 
light and of gorgeous sunsets, that all 
the possibilities of perception of beauty 
that in you lie are put to their utmost 
test, and as in no other spot on earth that 
I have found, you are satisfied. 


ON SEEING MOUNT TACOMA 


LONG hours we toiled up through the silent wood, 
Beneath gray mosses stretched from tree to tree; 
At last upon a barren hill we stood,— 
And lo, above loomed Majesty! 





Herbert Bashford 
























A LAUGH AND 





A LAUGH 


By EDWARD W. PARKER 


LD José Garcia was accorded as much 
attention as was given the ancient 
sycamore tree which served as a hitch-post 
in front of the store for the canvas-topped 
stage; no more, no less. But whether he 
had more soul than the sycamore is the 
question. 

For the greater part of the day he sat 
under the long porch of the store, staring 
at nothing; this had been his habit for 
many lingering California summers. Each 
morning when the first rays of sunlight 
shot between the scrub oaks on the ridge, 
José left this squalid cabin down by the red 
graveled creek and shuffled laboriously 
across the bridge and around by the long 
street of the camp to his favorite seat on 
the porch bench. 

Sometimes when he passed down the un- 
even brick walk between the veteran syca- 
mores and the trim yellow-washed cottages 
a black-eyed, brown little urchin, impelled 
by innate deviltry, darted from an open 
gate and plucked mischievously at the back 
of his coat. José would turn slowly and 
glare with sluggish anger at the snapping 
eyes between the pickets, then, after a 
moment he would start on, forgetting his 
displeasure in the next step. Sometimes a 
stooping, wrinkled, black-shawled woman, 
standing amid the flowers of her yard, would 
nod to him pleasantly “ Buenos dias” in a 
crackling voice. Her face, perhaps, would 
light with the reflection of a beauty, exqui- 
site, voluptuous, but long and long withered 
away. Then José’s mouth would grimace 
toward a smile and he would rumble 
hoarsely in his throat something inarticu- 
late, unless the ear were quick enough to 
catch a repetition of the kindly word, 
“ Gracias.” 

José was harmless and at times to the 
store clerk he was useful. There was no 


- task too menial for him to do, provided he 


was paid in his own particular coin, whisky. 
And such currency seemed to have no re- 
markable effect upon him except to cause 
a heavier flabbiness of his dark cheeks and 
a wider exposure of the red under-lids of 
his blood-suffused eyes. Yet whisky was 
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the only thing on earth that could start an 
approach to animation in him—that is the 
only thing but one ; for the other is not to 
be spoken of in the same breath. 

This other was the voice of a girl. A 
clear, soft voice exhaled from full carnation 
lips. There lurked a subtle, sweet allure- 
ment in the large eyes, back amid the 
shadows of long lashes whether she spoke 
or not. There were strong temptations 
even in the smooth luxuriousness of her 
blue-black hair, and yet —Spanish flowers 
blossom and die so soon—she should have 
been a child. 

But of all these things, José apparently 
knew little. He did not know either that it 
falls to the lot of Spanish maidens to in- 
herit the beauty of their mothers and the 
intelligence of their fathers. 

He was interested solely in the voice, and 
when he would hear it, wherever he might 
be, he would start and catch his wheezy 
breath. If he were sitting, he would lean 
forward heavily, both hands resting on his 
stout stick; if he were walking, he would 
halt and gaze blankly about; but in either 
case, his manner would express the impo- 
tent mental conflict of one who hears a 
strain of music which he feels has been 
connected with some fateful incident of his 
past, but who cannot tally the incident to 
the melody, no, not if the brain burst itself 
in the effort and the heart grow sick with 
inexplicable misery and disappointment. 

But ah, what a supernal charm was there 
for him in that voice! 

One morning while on his way to the 
store he heard it, and turned and followed 
the girl stupidly, but soon lost her, yet still 
shambled on stupidly until he reached his 
cabin by the creek. i 

In José’s memory were left but two pic- 
tures, and often during the periods of his 
habitual apathy first one and then the other 
would waver dimly or flame in vivid colors 
across the contracted vista of his mental 
vision. With, the advent of the first his 
eyes would lose somewhat of their vacancy 
and he would experience a faint content- 
ment; but from this picture another evolved 
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itself which brought down his brows weakly 
and drew up the corners of his nose. He 
suffered then, but mercifully not long, for 
there was a remedy. 

These memories came unexpectedly at 
their own capricious pleasure, yet it never 
occurred to José — who in his degeneracy 
-had not the remotest idea of cause and 
effect — that whenever the tones of Rita’s 
voice vibrated in his ears, the pictures then 
would enter his mind with an unerring cer- 
tainty. 

It might chance when José heard her 
voice that a facetious clerk would be illus- 
trating to the doctor by means of a small 
stick stuck into the ground the precise spot 
at which José was gazing; nevertheless the 
old man saw not the stick, but —that he 
was young, slender-limbed; his hair was 
black and curling; his cheek was smooth 
and firm. There was straight shadow on 
his lip beneath the nose and his eye could 
burn when it looked upon a_ beautiful 
woman. He was astride his favorite horse, 
the black, whose side and neck were 
splashed broadly with white. He was rid- 
ing, in fact, past the self-same spot where 
he satnow. Hishorse, however, did not tread 
the hard, rounding road, but pushed his way 
daintily down a winding trail curtained on 
either side with the green lace tapestry of 
the undergrowth. There was no row of 
cottages, no long, low adobe building for 
bartering and carousing, no distant roar of 
cars across the trestle, carrying red ore to 
the furnaces; there were only the brush, 
the live oaks, and the sycamore trees, the 
creek, smooth-flowing and glittering, and 
the murmur of the leaves in the wind and 
the water in the shallows. The American 
was still beyond the eastern mountains. 

José’s keen eyes caught a flash of red 
down by the water. The person was hidden 
by the foliage. He reined in his horse 
lightly and waited. She must pass along 
the trail, he told himself, but his heart 
throbbed violently and he felt a little like 
spurring on, but more like staying, for he 
was in love. Love! he would have given 
every drop of blood in his heart for her. 

He heard a quick, light step over the 
crackling stones and a sefiorita flitted out 
from the translucent emerald screen, bear- 
ing a small earthen jar filled with water. 
She started and uttered a faint cry of sur- 
prise when she discovered him, but quickly 


possessed herself with a pretty little air of 
haughtiness and went as if to pass by. 

There was a lump in his throat, but in 
desperation he found words to say, “ Rita, 
Rita, is it all over, then?” 

“Is what all over, then?” she asked 
with an air of astonishment so transparent 
that anyone would have mistrusted it but 
José. 

“What?” he repeated, passionately rais- 
ing his lip and shifting in his saddle till he 
faced her squarely. ‘‘ You know, oh, you 
know, you play with me. Remedio is 
boasting to everybody that it is he who will 
dance la paloma with you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Well?” 
And there was something in her eyes that 
awoke his pride and angered him, yet he 
stammered, flushing, “I thought you, you 
loved me.” 

The girl raised her arm to pluck at a bud 
on a trailing wild rose vine that brushed 
her shoulder. Her slim, girlish figure was 
relieved by the shadows among the leaves. 
Her head was turned so that he could see a 
cleanly sketched profile. 

“Loved you?” And for answer she 
laughed a silvery, mirthful, yet sneering 
little laugh that cried death to a true love. 
And it is this laugh which marks the end of 
the first picture. 

The girl disappeared in the thicket and 
José gazed distressfully for a time at the 
shaking foliage which she had brushed 
aside. At last with a passionate gesture 
he straightened himself in the saddle and 
dug his spurs pitilessly into the horse, which 
broke into a wild dash along the trail. The 
boy, blind to whither he went, ground his 
teeth and struck at his heart with his 
clenched hand, for a Spanish boy can love 
so that the heart sears the breast like a 
live coal. 


And what follows is plantasmagoria. 
There were laughing faces under the trees; 
there were shouts of approbation and music 
of guitars; there were moving youthful 
forms; and there was wine drunk, and José 
hovered outside the circle, raging inwardly 
and drinking whenever the chance came. 
But a laugh light enough, gay enough, to 
stir happiness by sympathy went through 
him like fire. It was Rita dancing the 
graceful dance of the pigeons, “Ja 
Paloma” with Remedio. He heard the 
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LA PALOMA 


rapid, measured, clicking shuffle of their 
feet on the smooth resonant boards. He 
saw the lights from the tall torch-like can- 
dles flash in her black eyes. He saw the 
dimples in her cheeks; he had kissed them, 
yes, more thanonce. His heart grew until 
it pressed against his brain and changed 
him from a man to a relentless instrument 
of the eternal jealousy, a malign passion 
that seemed no longer his own but one be- 
come so merciless and so vast as to reach 
upward and around likea storm. He burst 
into the midst of the amazed merry-makers 
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like a stroke of lightning and lunged at her 
with his knife, a broad, quick, awkward 
sweep of the arm. But the interference of 
Remedio’s arm was even quicker. He 
warded the blow and grappled with him, 
and hurling him down on the boards,stamped 
upon his head in a frenzy. 

Thereafter José was but an automaton; 
he moved, lived, yet knew not that the 
years passed and made him old. He could 
not understand the commercial value of a 
mountain of cinnabar, nor was he aware that 
Rita had grown old and fat and had finally 
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died, and that her children’s children some- 
times in their romping rolled down the 
sides of a red gravel heap which squatted 
meanly on a certain worn out, winding trail. 

One afternoon a damp, chilling wind blew 
from the southeast through a maze of 
wooded ravines until it reached the old syca- 
more in front of the store and set it sigh- 
ing. José sat on the bench under the 
porch and the wind, finding its way beneath 
the shelter, enveloped him like a dream of 
the past. Finally José sighed, a long, deep, 
comprehensive, arousing breath, and started 
through the gathering mist back over the 
wet bricks of the walk, across the bridge 
and down the stony path to his cold, dark, 
cheerless cabin. 

But on the bridge three girls approached 
him, walking as girls will walk, with their 
arms affectionately about one another's 
waists and shoulders. The one between 
spoke soft Spanish words vivaciously and 
there was the light of happy anticipation 
in her sweet dark eyes. 

As they passed old José, one of the 
others said to her, “Just the same, though, 
Ramon will have more dances with you to- 
night, Rita, than anyone else.” 

The girl threw back her head and laughed 
quite merrily at the idea. “It is so absurd,” 
she said. 

José heard the laugh and the hollow 
sound of their steps on the boards of the 
bridge. He stopped and the stick fell from 
his hand. A look of bewilderment came 
into his eyes and his mouth half opened. 
He looked earnestly down into the turbid 
water of the creek, and up at the hillside 
where the trees waved like reminiscent 
shadows. Then he said quickly in a plaint- 
ive voice, “Rita!” and after a pause, 
“Rita!” and again almost sobbed, “Rita!” 
Then he picked up his stick and shuffled on. 

The three girls turned behind the cot- 
tages. A dim light shone through the 
windows of the hall, and the muffled tones 
of a violin and a piano indicated that the 
musicians were in there rehearsing for 
the dance that night. 

As the darkness increased the wind blew 
stronger, swashing overhead against the 
trees and undergrowth of the ridges like 
the surf of the ocean. José, holding the 
match between tremulous, flaccid fingers 
lighted his lamp, then he sat down wearily 
on the edge of his bunk. But the commo- 


tion of the wind and branches seemed to 
perturb him deeply; and this was very un- 
usual. There was in the air a disquiet that 
invested him. His eyes rolled restlessly and 
inquiringly from the meager flame to the 
roof whence above came the strange sounds 
of the wind. 

He took up a wooden-handled knife me- 
chanically and cut from a half loaf a piece 
of bread; yet he left it untasted on the 
soiled shelf. After awhile he raised half- 
way to his lips a broken pitcher containing 
wine, but lowered it to the floor without 
drinking, as though his thirst had left him. 
Finally he arose and passed into the breezy 
darkness. His limbs, for two generations 
uncertain and practically somnambulistic, 
now carried him with a newly acquired 
firmness. He did not remark this differ- 
ence or consider where his footsteps went. 

Fate pointed and the spirit of destiny led 
him, yet José was sensible of only a void 
interval. 

He gradually became conscious of a 
black shadow stretching from his feet and 
broadening away until it was lost in dark- 
ness. By degrees it dawned in him that 
this shadow was his own and that he was 
standing in the yellow fan of light that 
penetrated the obscurity through a wide, 
open door. His eyes blinked at the glare, 
and he stood waiting while a sound, deep, 
continuous, and mingled with music, pro- 
voked in him a dull, meaningless anger. At 
last it ceased, and there issued from some 
region near the light a thrill of laughter 
which José at first thought was a part of 
the brightness, but in an instant it became 
changed to his ears and intensified. He 
recognized it, and it throbbed with his 
heart and pierced his brain like a steel rod. 

A youth and a girl, passing, had paused 
a moment in their promenade to view the 
night. 

“The wind seems to be holding a dance 
up on the hill,” said the man, and even 
this made the girl’s laughter quaver as 
they turned back into the crowded room. 

They had not seen a gross, stooping mass 
of humanity below them suddenly straighten 
and wind the fingers of its left hand into a 
fist. 

The laugh had entered José’s blood. He 
felt a long-stifled anguish seethe through 
him. His right hand whitened as it gripped 
the handle of his knife. There were the 
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lights, the trees, the faces. It was the 
same—beyond was— A mad, potent fury 
seized him. He strode up the steps and 
glaring across the floor, enunciated clearly 
with fierce passion the one word, “ Rita!” 

Then something snapped in his brain and 
the lights flared into a vast conflagration. 


He gasped and lurched to one side; his 
hand clutched at the railing, but slipped, 
and his body fell heavily before the door. 


And poor little Rita, weeping, declared 
she had never even spoken to old Garcia in 
all her life. 


THE GOLD SEEKERS 


HE panting steamer slowly drops 
Away from the crowded pier; 
The blackened decks recede from view 
And leave me musing here. 


Away where the gold so warm and red, 
Lies hid in the dark earth’s breast; 

Little they reck of danger and cold, 
Aglow with the golden quest. 


The rosy youth with kindling eye, 
In his manhood’s early dawn, 

The pale man with the student’s stoop, 
The stalwart man of brawn. 


All, each and all, with fevered gaze 
Fixed on the fields of gold; 

Ah, well-a-day! for a faith that’s firm 
And a heart that is brave and bold. 


For those there be who will come again, 
All broken and worn and wan, 

While others left in the Arctic snows, 
Will slumber forever on. 


And some will empty-handed come, 
Who have missed the golden goal, 

And some with gold too dear, alas! 
The price of a sinless soul. 


And those at home will sit at night, 

And the wind sweeps where it wills,— 
With hearts away in a shambling shack 

In the wild Alaskan hills. 


’T is thus I muse on the lonely quay, 
Whence the hurrying crowd is gone;— 
Whilst far away for the frozen North 
A flag of smoke trails on. 
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Carrie Shaw Rice. 

















SUMMIT FROM TIMBER LINE, ACROSS NUSQUALLY GLACIER 


THE MAZAMAS’ OUTING AT MOUNT RAINIER 


By J. PEAK MONTGOMERY 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY Ross 


F OUR party of fifty-odd persons who 
left Tacoma early in the morning of 

July 20, 1897, all, except perhaps the 
French cooks, were on pleasure bent. Yet 
each expected to suffer no end of incon- 
veniences, and do plenty of real hard work. 
The party consisted of the main body of 
the Mazamas, a club of mountaineers whose 
headquarters are at Portland, Oregon. The 
principal object of the society is the ex- 
ploration of the mountains of the Pacific 
Northwest. By the early Spanish settlers 
the name Mazama was given to the moun- 
tain goat; and the society adopted it as 
being typical of the most hardy mountain 
climber. Before election, candidates for 
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membership are required to give satisfac- 
tory evidence of having climbed to the sum- 
mit of a snow-capped mountain peak. 

The first outing was held at Mount Hood, 
and the formal organization took place on 
the summit. At the second outing, mounts 
Adams, Hood, Jefferson, and several other 
peaks were ascended. Long distance helio- 
graphing was undertaken and a message 
actually transmitted between mounts Adams 
and Hood, a distance of about seventy-five 
miles. 

In the summer of 1890 two pleasant 
weeks were spent at Mount Pitt and Crater 
lake in Southern Oregon; and according 
to plans previously made, the club was now 
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bound for Paradise park, to spend its 
fourth outing in an attempt to climb to the 
summit of Mount Rainier, which is the 
most difficult of the many snow-clad peaks 
in the Mazamas’ chosen territory. Mount 
Rainier was first ascended by General Haz- 
ard Stevens and P. B. Van Trump in August, 
1870. It has since been conquered by 
many different parties. But those who have 
failed greatly outnumber those that have 
been successful. 

After leaving Tacoma our route for 
twenty miles lay over what is called prairie 
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More than half a day was spent in going 
from the Marshall to Elbe, a distance of 
about ten miles. Beyond Elbe the roads 
are good; and we reached Kernanhan’s in 
time for an early camp. Late in the after- 
noon of the third day out we arrived at 
Longmire’s springs, where the wagon road 
ends. _ 

Longmire’s springs, about fifteen in num- 
ber, are famous for their medicinal quali- 
ities. They are situated in a sort of 
amphitheater surrounded by Mount Rainier, 
the Tatoosh range, and the Sugar Loaf 





THE START FROM CAMP MAZAMA 


country. After crossing the prairie the 
road winds in and out of the forest, across 
several unimportant streams, past Ohop and 
Clear lakes, and through the town of 
Eastonville. Our first camp was made at 
the Marshall river, astream famous for the 
size of its trout. A pleasant evening was 
spent around the camp fire with song and 
story. 

After an early breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning, our labors began. First came 
the long, steep Baker hill, up which we 
were compelled to walk. Then nine miles 
of corduroy, over the Marshall mountain. 


cliff. A hotel and bath house have been 
erected at the springs, and during the sum- 
mer a great number of people visit them. 
The party decided to remain at Longmire’s 
over night, but a few of us deserted and 
pushed forward to our final camp in Para- 
dise park. The pack trail from the springs 
leads upward through a dense forest of fir 
and cedar trees, and for several miles fol- 
lows a noisy stream past Mad Cap, Carter, 
and Nerada falls. It then leaves the water- 
course and goes zig-zag up a long, steep 
hill to Paradise park. 

Paradise park is well named. Those who 
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are familiar with its many attractions never 
speak of it as a park, but call it simply 
Paradise. No other name seems fit for a 
spot so great in natural beauty. To the 
north stands the grim old mountain peak, 
so near as toseem like a neighbor. To the 
west is the Nusqually glacier,— that vast 
seamed and scarred river of ice,— bearing 
away the thousands of tons of rock that are 
showered down on it each year from Gib- 
raltar’s frowning heights. To the north- 
east and east are the Cowlitz cafion. 
Southward from east to west stretches the 
Tatoosh range, boasting a dozen peaks 
more than eight thousand feet in height, 
and looking down at its own reflection in 
the small lakes at its feet. 

To many the flowers of Paradise are its 
greatest attraction. They grow in every 
nook and corner not already occupied by 
snow, and they follow it so closely that one 
may pluck a handful of flowers with one 
hand and with the other make a snow ball. 
One collector has gathered and classified 
over four hundred different varieties, and 
his work is still incomplete. 

On the day of our arrival in Paradise, 
one of our party, an experienced, strong, 
and able mountaineer, determined to at- 
tempt theascent. The more cautious urged 
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him to give up the foolhardy project; but 
his time was short and his self-confidence 
greater than his respect for the dangers of 
the mountain. Three o’clock the next morn- 
ing found him on his way, without a guide 
or a blanket, and with only sufficient food 
for a light lunch. 

About eight o’clock it began to rain. 
That, however, is hardly the expression to 
use, for it did not actually rain. The clouds 
came upon us. They came from every- 
where, and drenched us through and 
through. Our party from below began to 
arrive at eleven in the morning, and by four 
in the afternoon had all reached camp. At 
dusk that evening there was no sign of our 
companion’s return from the mountains; 
and it was determined to send a party in 
search of him. Everyone in camp firmly 
believed that he had either lost his way, or 
met with an accident. At half past nine a 
party of six of us set out, followed by the 
cheers of theentire camp. It was very dark 
and the fog exceedingly thick. How our 
leader found his way up the mountain is a 
mystery; but he was familiar with the trail 
and never lost his bearings. We expected 
to spend the night on the mountain and 
were fully prepared for it; for we recog- 
nized the fact that our quest was well nigh 
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THE TATOOSH RANGE 


hopeless. After getting above timber line, 
we stopped at short intervals and shouted 
all together. When we had traveled about 
two miles an answering shout was heard. 
We hardly dared to believe that our search 
had been so easily successful, and after 
proceeding some distance farther, one of 
our number called out the name of the lost 
man. Aftera moment the 
answer came, an unmistak- 
able, “ Yes.” 

A few minutes later the 
lost was found. He had 
given up the ascent and on 
his way back to the camp 
had missed the trail in the 
darkness andfog. He had 
then lain down in the most 
sheltered spot he could 
find on a rocky moraine, 
and had prepared to spend 
the night when he heard 
our shouts. We reached 
camp again soon after mid- 
night, tired but heartily 
glad to spend the rest of 
the night under shelter. 

Although the weather 
next day was anything but 
favorable, few remained in 
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camp. Some spent the day in visiting the 
glaciers; others went botanizing; while a 
few made the ascent of Pinnacle peak, the 
highest in the Tatoosh range. 

Next morning, our first Sunday in camp, 
the sun arose inacloudlesssky. Religious 
services were held, but hardly had the con- 
gregation been dismissed, when Sabbath 
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breaking commenced. Monday had been 
decided on as the day the ascent of the 
mountain was to be made, and those intend- 
ing to make the attempt were busy with 
the necessary preparations. 

At nine o’clock on Monday morning pack- 
horses were loaded with sleeping bags and 
provisions and started for Camp Muir. A 
count showed that sixty-six people were in 


line ready for the ascent. A few of these 
intended to go only to Camp Muir, and to 
return in the evening. Moré than two hun- 
dred people were camped in the valley, but 
the majority preferred the comforts of Para- 
dise to the dangers of Rainier. 

The party was divided into companies of 
about ten members, each in charge of a 
leader, who was instructed to keep his com- 
pany together. The first day gave us plenty 
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of good hard climbing, but brought forth 
but little of interest. 1t was simply a steady 
tramp over flat, though by no means level, 
snow fields. The captain and his aides kept 
well in advance, selecting the best route, 
and where necessary, stretching a life line 
up the steep places. In this manner the 
labor of those who followed was greatly 
decreased. At four o’clock in the after- 


noon we reached Camp Muir. After a little 
rest here a few of our number turned to 
retrace their steps to Paradise, while the 
remainder busied themselves in preparing a 
place on the loose rocks on which to spread 
their sleeping bags. 

Camp Muir has an altitude of ten thou- 
sand feet, and is situated at the foot of a 
long rocky spur that: extends down from 
Gibraltar. It is a dismal place to spend the 
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CAMP MAZAMA 


night, but the locality provides nothing struments, or extra articles of clothing, 
better. A cold wind sprang up soon after and so every man in the party was well 
we reached the camp and drove everybody loaded. About three hundred yards from 


to bed before six o’clock. It 
then went down as suddenly as 
it had risen, leaving the atmos- 
phere surprisingly warm. The 
night that we had expected to 
spend in shivering and praying 
for morning, was spentin sleep. 
The temperature never fell be- 
low twenty-seven degrees, and 
scarcely a breath of air was 
astir throughout the night. 

At half past. five Tuesday 
morning, after a cold breakfast 
and a hasty rearrangment of 
packs, we were again on our 
way up and over the rocks. 
Quite a number of our party ex- 
pected to spend the night on 
the summit. They carried their 
sleeping bags of course. Others 
carried various scientific in- 
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ADDER’S TONGUB, A LILY OF THE GENUS ERYTHRONIUM, AND HEATHER 











CAMP MUIR 


the camp someone discarded his pack; and 
from there to the foot of Gibraltar, a dis- 
tance that required nearly four hours to 
cover, the trail was marked by a long string 
of coats, sweaters, sleeping bags, blankets, 
kits, cameras, heliographs, and heavens 
know what not. 

Going around Gibraltar rock is considered 
the most dangerous part of the ascent. 
Rocks are constantly falling from above, 
and in many places a single misstep means 
instant death on the glacier below. Pass- 
ing Gibraltar was a slow and tedious task, 
but we accomplished it in safety. Then we 
crossed the rough and steep field of snow 
called the Ice Tongue, and reached the top 
of Gibraltar shortly after noon. 

After lunch and a short rest the com- 
mand, “Forward march,” was given. Three 
hundred yards of comparatively level snow 
led us to the last steep incline of the trip. 
But that incline ran to the very rim of the 
crater on the summit. The difference in 
altitude is about three thousand feet, and 
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the distance is usually guessed as a little 
more than a mile. Over the entire distance 
life lines were used in the following man- 
ner. One man would drag a line forward 
its full length, and fasten it to an alpen- 
stock planted firmly in the snow. Those 
below used this line to help themselves up, 
while someone else hurried forward with 
another rope. This made the work hard 
for a few, but it saved many of the weaker 
ones from falling by the wayside. Few 
stops were made during this last steep 
climb, and at four o’clock we reached the 
summit. 

A count showed that fifty-one, forty-two 
men and nine women, had succeeded in the 
difficult ascent. 

There are three peaks on Mount Rainer, 
two having craters. - Crater peak is the 
highest, and also has the largest crater. 
The latter is a great basin, about a half 
mile in diameter, and of unknown depth. 
At the time of our visit it was nearly filled 
with ice and snow. Steam stillissues from 
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crevasses in the rocks around the rim, 
melting the ice near by, and some seasons, 
forms ice-tunnels and chambers of great 
length and size. In these ice-caves, with 
the worn rocks beneath and the solid mass 
of ice overhead, those who sometimes spend 
the night on the summit find a safe and 
comfortable shelter. 

We remained but a short time in the 
crater. Many of the party were suffering 
from mountain sickness, which is near akin 


Cascade range, with its high peaks and 
cafions thousands of feet in depth, seemed 
like a great rolling plain. The Tatoosh 
mountains, almost at our feet, looked like 
little piles of snow and rocks thrown up by 
frolicsome schoolboys. Mount Baker to 
the north, and southward mounts Hood, 
St. Helens, Adams, and Jefferson, appeared 
like little brothers of our own great foot- 
stool. 

Eight of the party remained in the cra- 


GOING AROUND THE BEE HIVES NEAR GIBRALTAR 


to seasickness, and others were nearly ex- 
hausted. The Club held a meeting to elect 
members; a copper box containing a regis- 
ter and a map of the mountain was 
cemented to a rock, and the captain called 
us for the descent. Some of us hung back 
a few minutes to gaze on the strange awe- 
inspiring scene that lay around and beneath 
us 


Westward lay Puget sound, and beyond 
it the rugged Olympic mountains melted 
into the sky. To the north and east, the 


ter, it being their intention to take obser- 
vations to determine the altitude, temper- 
ature, and the velocity of the wind, and to 
secure other scientific data concerning ‘the 
mountain. 

Little difficulty and less delay was expe- 
rienced in coming down. Our captain man- 
aged the life line with great skill, and at 
seven o’clock we were safe below Gibraltar 
rock. Once past this rock and all other 
dangers, as we believed, behind us, the 
discipline that had been so irksome to many 
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was relaxed. At half-past eight the fore- 
most of the party reached Camp Muir, and 
two hours later the last stragglers came in. 

Some of the more venturesome decided 
to go on to Camp Mazama that night, but 
most of us remained at Camp Muir. The 
place seemed strangely silent in compari- 
son with what it had been the night before. 
Where there had been song and story, jest 
and laughter, there was now silence or con- 
versation in undertones. 

When almost asleep I heard some near 
by say: “This is a hard old mountain. We 
must have been specially favored by Provi- 
dence to get so large a party past all the 
dangerous places in safety.” 

At that very moment the lifeless body of 
the speaker’s best friend lay upon the rocks 
below, crushed and mangled almost beyond 
recognition. 

Next morning when we reached camp, 
the flag at half mast and the sad faces that 
met us told the story. We needed only to 
learn who it was and how it happened. 
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THE CRATER 





Four of our companions, among the first 
to leave Camp Muir, missed the trail when 
within a mile of timber line; and coming to 
a dangerous place, one of them went ahead 
to investigate. He decided that it was un- 
safe, and had begun to retrace his steps, 
when he lost his footing and slid down a 
steep incline of ice, striking on, the rocks 
below with such force that death was in- 
stantaneous. 

Carrier pigeons were dispatched to Ta- 
coma, bearing the sad news, and after an 
impressive funeral service, the body was 
placed on a pack-horse and started on its 
last journey. 

At noon that day we received a helio- 
graph message from our companions on the 
summit; but there was no instrument. in 
camp with which to reply. About two o’clock 
we saw them begin the descent. From that 
moment until they passed out of sight at 
Gibraltar, every glass in camp was trained on 
them. Everyone seemed to havea premoni- 
tion that another accident would happen. 




















SWEET COMPANIONSHIP 


At nine o’clock a fire was seen at Camp 
Muir, and we felt sure that our friends had 
decided to remain there until morning. At 
eleven o’clock even the most anxious were 
satisfied that such was the case. The camp- 
fire was deserted and the tired watchers 
sought rest and sleep. At midnight a man 
rushed into camp and roused the sleepers at 
headquarters with the startling information 
that a companion had fallen into a crevasse, 
and was dying, or already dead. These two 
had left the party at Camp Muir and tried 
to come down after dark. They had lost 
the trail where the accident of the previous 
night had happened, and slipped down a 
steep bank of snow into a crevasse. One 
went down about twenty-five feet, and 
though unhurt, he was so tightly wedged 
in between the walls of ice as to be unable 
to help himself. The other went down not 
over ten feet, and managed with great diffi- 
culty to struggle out, minus pack, hat, and 
alpenstock. Finding that he could be of no 
assistance to his companion, he made his 
way into camp and gavethealarm. In less 
than twenty minutes after he reached camp, 
the strongest climbers had been aroused 
and a party equipped with life lines, lan- 
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terns, and blankets, started to the rescue. 
The description of the place had been very 
meager, but some one knew the location of 
the crevasse and led the party directly to 
the spot. 

The poor fellow was still conscious when 
he heard the shouts of his rescuers, and 
after four hours of imprisonment in nature’s 
cold storage vaults, he was drawn up with 
arope. He was uninjured save for a few 
scratches and a frost-bitten hand. 

The following morning the last of our 
party arrived in camp and the suspense was 
over. 

Out of respect for the man whose life 
had been lost, we decided to break camp 
much earlier than we had planned. A mes- 
sage was dispatched summoning our con- 
veyances to Longmire’s springs. On Sun- 
day Camp Mazama was deserted, and the 
return trip began. 

At four o’clock on Tuesday afternoon we 
reached Tacoma, and the eventful excursion 
was at anend. The accident that brought 
our otherwise enjoyable and highly success- 
ful outing to so sad a close was the first 
of a serious nature to attend the Mazamas’ 
excursions. 


SWEET COMPANIONSHIP 


(To PROFESSOR AND Mrs. J. G. LEMMON) 


I WALK the bosky path beside the sea, 
Alone, yet not alone, for at my feet 
Press the glad flowers with speaking faces sweet, 
To tell their names and histories to me. 
All else in mood discordant seems to be: 
Harsh cries of gulls, the low waves, sullen beat, 
The wind that tries its voicings incomplete, 
The fog that comes in chill monotony. 


The pimpernel, where tangled violets grow, 
Whispers of English Maud; loved Wordsworth knew 
Yon tall-spired foxglove with its bells of blue; 
Their old romance the bleeding-hearts confess,— 
Would that life’s friends to me might always show 
Such sweet companionship, such friendliness. 


Lillian H. Shuey 
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Oliver Phelps Anderson, 1310 13th Avenue, 
South Seattle, Washington 


OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST---VIII 


TH ERE is no royal road to photography. 

We think of the amateur at this sea- 
son of the year waiting in the sun for a 
peculiar light to fall on his composition. 
The mosquitoes are perhaps biting him,— 
a stray dog “may bark at him suspiciously, 
and rush upon his tripod at the critical 
moment,—a cow that should graze peace- 
fully by the pond, may charge down upon 
him with lowered horns, the focusing cloth 
may slip,— in fact he is gaining in daily pur- 
suing his chosen vocation all the chasten- 
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ing experiences that would be of lasting 
benefit to the devout theological student. 
In the art-science everything must be 
learned at once. In other occupations the 
beginner starts with simple, familiar opera- 
tions — the straight line, the curved line, 
the square, the circle, asimple design com- 
bining lines and curves; the study of a 
hand, a foot —at last the whole form. Not 
so with a photograph. One must know 
that the foreground of the picture must be 
in the middle distance of the landscape, 

















MARKET DAY IN TACUBAYA, MEXICO 


Arthur Inkersley, 5C8 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 





P Number 68 “PEEDING THE CHICKENS” 


Miss Marion Randall, Piedmont, Alameda County, California 














Number 69 


that the sun must be in a position to cast 
the shadows with most effect; one must be 
able to perceive the most effective time for 
the picture, and the length of exposure. 
The Rev. W. H. Burbank, in his interesting 
suggestions on photography, advises over- 
exposure for harsh, contrary subjects, short 
exposure for tame subjects, and normal ex- 
posures for harmonious subjects. One must 
have good judgment and a proper compre- 
hension of the values of things that ap- 
pear in the composition. If you do not 
forget to remove your slide, or drop your 
cap so that it rolls out of reach, or neglect to 
turn your slide after the picture is taken, 
you will be rejoiced to see, in the process of 
development, a favorite scene immortalized 
by your witches’ toy. 

The place of development, the dark room, 
often hides great disorder. The chemicals 
spill, the water runs over. The face is 
likely to be smeared and the hands and 
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EVALINA’S GARDEN 
Mise Marion Randall, Piedmont, Alameda County, California 


clothes discolored. The amateur is “always 
washing, never clean,” as Mark Twain said 
of the inhabitants of Italy. There is a 
peculiar knack about developing. The be- 
ginner may sometimes succeed far better 
than the experienced amateur after a few 
trials. 

Much depends upon good taste in the 
printing and mounting. Snow and ice 
scenes present beautiful effects as blue 
prints. A warm summer scene should be 
printed ina warm color. There is a great 
choice of materials in photography as there 
is of color in painting, and in the finest 
photographs the sense of color is produced 
even though it be not there. In “An Ad- 
venture with Photography,” Octave Thanet 
relates the very amusing experiences of 
the amateur, and side by side with sarcastic 
flashes upon photographic platitudes, there 
are chemical formule and the results of 
experiment that show from how many 

























Number 70 “TWO LITTLE FISHERMEN ” 


Louis A. Dyar, Winona, Minnesota 
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Louis A. Dyar, Winona, Minnesota 
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sides we are approached by this interesting 
study. 

One of the great disappointments to 
Octave Thanet was the fact that one cannot 
always find just the combination of objects 
desired. She assures us that for many 
days she has been looking for an aged negro 
in the cotton-field at sunset, and though 
the picturesque white-haired old man, the 
glorious sunset, and the cotton-field, have 
been discovered often separately, the in- 
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But how is one to get a Confederate vet- 
eran in a gray uniform to Camp Merritt or 
any place near? The leave-taking of a 
mother with her soldier boy would make a 
most pathetic picture, but if one chanced 
to be present at such a scene, a sense of 
delicacy would keep him from making his 
camera a spy upon the affections. Some 
one will surely discover for his camera a 
group of those warlike little boys with wide 
tape sewed down the side of their blue 
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FLOWERS 


Nelson C. Hawks, Alameda, California 


teresting theme for a story on pasteboard, 
seemed likely never to be developed. 

A most attractive picture at this time 
would be an old Confederate veteran, in a 
somewhat ragged uniform standing side by 
side with the Federal veteran of a more vig- 
orous build, both looking with deep interest 
at a group of young United States soldiers 
enthusiastically talking of the present war. 
Or perhaps, two such old soldiers cheering 
their grandsons as they march to the ships. 





overalls, and narrow stripes of tape on 
their sleeves designating rank, marching 
about with tin pop guns to save their coun- 
try from theSpanish. Another interesting 
picture would be a little four-year-old 
strutting about in his father’s military cap, 
with sword dragging from the belt he is 
surreptitiously wearing, and the amused 
father watching through the door his young 
patriot. The amateur without an officer 
who has a four-year-old child for a friend, 














AN AUGUST SCENE 


may conceive such a charming idea for a 
picture, but for lack of opportunity many 
such ideal compositions must be lost. 

The balloting on the Third Contest, April 
and May, has been more active than on 
either of the earlier two,-—indeed, it is 
evident that the winner of the first prize, 
Mr. Arthur L. Jameson, of Ogdensburg, 
New York, is personally very popular and 
that his friends have been buying copies for 
the purpose of using the ballot. This is be- 
cause ballots came for him in bunches each 
bunch filled out in one handwriting. 

As a matter of fact, ballots had come in 
from other sources and places sufficient to 
give Number 42 the first prize, and while 
such activity as we have mentioned was not 
contemplated in planning the Contests, no 
bar was explicitly placed on it, and the 
canvassing board on these elections has 
reserved no power of going behind the face 
of the returns. 

The result therefore stands:— 

First prize, No. 42, “ Winter in Northern 
New York,” Arthur L. Jameson, Ogdens- 
burg, New York. 
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Second Prize, No.49,“An Oakland Smithy,” 
Roland L. Oliver, Oakland, California. 

Third prize, No. 48, “Chinese Fishing Vil- 
lage near Monterey,” W. J. Piatt, 22 Ellis 
street, San Francisco. 

Mr. Piatt’s name was by misprint spelled 
“Pratt” under his pictures, but that makes 
it the more certain that his print won on its 
merits. 

The pictures chosen this month offer a 
fair variety of figure and landscape work. 
Number 66 shows with what an enticing 
smile Sister Ida Stover of the Seattle Salva- 
tion Army won the prize in a War Cry com- 
petition by selling 740 in one week and 
4404 copies while her nearest rival sold 
1598. Number 69, “Evalina’s Garden,” 
is a dainty Piedmont garden with a daintier 
mistress, while the same artist sends us 
Number 68, “‘ Feeding the Chickens,” show- 
ing an equal appreciation of the “truly 
rural.” Winona, Minnesota, fishermen have 
little use for shoes, it appears, and fair 
flowers and beautiful cloud effects are to be 
found to the hand of the observant pho- 
tographer both East and West. 


AN AUGUST SCENE 


[ WYOMING ] 


RECEDED hills afar of softened blue, 
Tall bowering trees, through which the sunbeams shoot 
Down to the waveless lake, birds never mute; 
And wild-flowers all around of every hue. 
Ah, ’tis a lovely scene! There, knee-deep, stand, 
Safe from the fierce sun, the o’ershadowed kine, 
And to the left, where smiling fields expand, 
’Mid tufts of waving grass, the sheep recline:— 
Lone quiet farmsteads, haunts that ever please,— 
Oh, how inviting to the wanderer’s eye 
Ye rise on yonder uplands, ’mid your trees 


Of shade and shelter! 


Every sound from these 


Is eloquent of peace, of earth, and sky, 
And pastoral beauty, and Arcadian ease. 


VoL. xxxu—9 


Edward Wilbur Mason 














THOMAS 


THE ROMANTIC LIFE 


TRENOR 


OF THOMAS TRENOR 


TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF UNITED IRISHMEN 


By A. H. TRENOR McALLISTER 


(ONE OF HIS GRANDCHILDREN) 


T SEEMS, as the first centennial 
of the Irish Rebellion of 1798 
approaches, as though a brief 
outline of the stirring life of 
> \ Thomas Trenor, Treasurer of 
_-” the Society of United Irish- 
~ men, would not be inappro- 
priate,—a life so full of 
varied adventure, that its narration cannot 
fail to command the attention and interest 
of all who read it. 

Thomas Trenor, one of the chief movers 
in the above Society, was, at the time of his 
joining it, about thirty-five years of age. 
This patriotic association was organized to 
obtain Ireland’s freedom from the heavy yoke 
of England, and its ramifications reached all 
over Ireland, including more than five hui- 
dred thousand members; it had, also, many 
warm sympathizers in France, who were 
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ready, when the decisive moment arrived, 
to send aid both in men and money to assist 
the cause of Ireland; for this had been their 
own cause but a few years before, when 
France rose en masse and destroyed the 
tyrannous government of the Bourbons. 
Another of this Society’s leading. spirits 
was Lord Edward Fitzgerald, between whom 
and Mr. and Mrs. Trenor existed a warm 
and strong friendship, cemented as it was 
later by bitter trials and sufferings. Lord 
Edward had married “the beautiful Par- 
melia,” daughter of Phillippe “Egalité,” 
Duke of Orleans, and this connection, doubt- 
less, was one reason for causing the Irish 
Society to look to France for aid in their 
efforts to free their country from England’s 
domination. 

On the appointment of Lord Fitzgerald, 
First Treasurer of the Society, to the com- 








THE ROMANTIC LIFE OF THOMAS TRENOR 


mand of the Army of the North, Mr. Trenor 
was chosen to fill the office of Treasurer in 
his lordship’s place, in which office he re- 
mained until the cause was lost. 

Mr. Trenor’s family belonged to County 
Monaghan, and he received his education at 
Trinity College, Dublin. His parents had 
desired to send him there, but his inclina- 
tions drew him toward commercial pursuits, 
and a more active life; therefore, on com- 
pleting his collegiate course, he entered the 
counting house of the large and wealthy 
firm of Conway, McCaulay, and Hughes, 
wine merchants of Dublin, beginning at the 
first round of the ladder as an apprentice. 
He soon won the respect and confidence of 
his employers, and was promoted gradually, 
until he was looked upon by them as their 
confidential and most trusted employee. 
As time passed, the firm dissolved partner- 
ship,— McCaulay and Hughes withdrew 
from it, leaving the entire business to Mr. 
Conway, who made Mr. Trenor his business 
manager. At his death Mr. Conway be- 
queathed all his business interests to his 
widow, who grew to regard Mr. Trenor as 
her own son, she having no children of her 
own; and in the course of a few years, find- 
ing herself on her death-bed, and wishing 
to leave all her wealth to Mr. Trenor, at her 
desire a marriage ceremony was performed 
between them, in order to secure and make 
assured her wish. 

Some time after this he met at a ball 
Miss Catherine Eustace; it was a case of 
love at first sight, and before very long Mr. 
Trenor avowed his love, and was made happy 
by finding it was sincerely returned by Miss 
Eustace; just here, however, came their 
first trouble. Miss Eustace’s family be- 
longed to the Irish gentry and Mr. Trenor’s 
to the commoners, and from her family 
there arose so much opposition to the 
match, that the young people took matters 
in their own hands and eloped, being mar- 
ried in the Townsend Street chapel, also 
called the “Lazor’s Hill Chapel of Ease,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman, a well-known minister 
of Dublin. 

At first Mrs. Trenor’s family were indig- 
nant, but in the trying time that followed 
this period all was forgotten, and Mr. Tre- 
nor owed, later, his narrow escape from 
being sent in chains to a dungeon in Dublin 
castle, to the intervention in his behalf of 
a relative of Mrs. Trenor. Her family was 
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a titled one, and possessed great influence 
in the dominant party, — a cousin, Sir Fran- 
cis Burton, being Lieutenant Governor of 
Lower Canada, another cousin being Major 
General Eustace, commander of the Cold- 
stream Guards, and a man of great influ- 
ence politically; although Mrs. Trenor her- 
self was heart and soul bound up in her 
husband’s patriotic views and plans. 

We now draw near to the terrible times 
of 1798, when the seething politics of the 
approaching “revolution,” if successful, 
but “rebellion” if overcome, were to take 
definite form. Delegates from all parts of 
Ireland were sent to Dublin to discuss and 
carry out the plans of the United Irishmen, 
and secret meetings of members were con- 
stantly occurring. On the 12th of May, 
1798, one of the delegates’ meetings took 
place at the house of Mr. Murphy, merchant, 
of Thomas street; attending it were Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Mr. Trenor, and ten or 
twelve other members of the Society, — 
amongst them being one named Thomas 
Reynolds, known later as “ Reynolds, the 
Informer.” He it was who secretly re- 
vealed to the authorities the time and place 
of this meeting, and he traitorously joined 
his comrades there, in order more com- 
pletely to deceive them. An onslaught 
was made upon the meeting by a company 
of soldiers under command of Town-Major 
Sirr, a fight ensued, and the delegates were 
all arrested, including, for form’s sake, the 
betrayer, Reynolds. Some of them were 
badly wounded, and all except these were 
carried to Dublin castle, “where that day 
they dined, with an officer placed beside 
each prisoner for better security.” 

In the following extract from a letter of 
his to the Washington National Intelligencer, 
written at the request of its editor, *in 
1807, Mr. Trenor gives the story of his 
arrest, and escape from Dublin castle; — 
no words of mine could tell the tale as 
vividly as he, its chief actor, has related it; 
the only additions to his narrative are a 
few details often told to his children and 
grandchildren, until they became “ house- 
hold words,” but which would have made 
his letter too long for insertion in a news- 
paper. The increased interest they give 
the narrative is sufficient explanation for 
adding them to his own brief account. 

Mr. Trenor was confined in the Birming- 
ham tower, in the castle yard, along with 
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Messrs. Byrne and M’Cann (who were later 
executed), and remained there several 
weeks. When arrested, he wore a fine 
roquelaure, or cloak, which he was allowed 
to retain in prison, and of which he made 
good use when the opportunity to escape 
presented itself. Two sentinels stood guard 
continually in his prison room, until some 
English nobleman, fearing that the senti- 
nels would become too friendly with the 
prisoners, complained to the castle authori- 
ties, and the sentinels were ordered to stand 
without. Mr. Trenor from this time planned 
his escape. He asked for some hair pow- 
der, and obtained it, took his roquelaure 
with him one evening (when he went to the 
toilet for prisoners), firmly pressed to his 
body under his clothing, so that it was un- 
observed by the guards; and while they 
waited at the door to escort him back, he 
began talking aloud, and himself answered 
(Mr. Trenor was a ventriloquist, and his 
talent stood him in good stead on this oc- 
casion) as if several persons were within, 
hastily powdered his hair and whiskers, 
changed the shape of his hat, unfolded and 
put on his roquelaure (a long circular coat 
or cape worn by all gentlemen at that time), 
disguised his voice, walked out boldly, 
passed his sentinel, who took him for one 
of the captains of the guard, and deliber- 
ately departed by the wicket gate of the 
castle, which was closed at his heels, so 
that he could not have escaped had he been 
a minute later. 

His guards were immediately imprisoned, 
the authorities being positive he had 
bribed them; and when he returned to 
Dublin many months after, they were still 
in custody on his account. 

But now began the real hardships and 
anxieties of his escape. The mere outwit- 
ting of his jailers only needed ingenuity 
and boldness, but from this time he encoun- 
tered perils by land and by sea, and worst 

¢of all, from false friends; but be it said to 
the glory of the Irish nation, there were 
few of these to be found in the ranks of 
the Irish patriots. To return, however, to 
our narrative. After passing through the 
castle gate, Mr. Trenor found himself on 
the edge of a deep moat filled with water. 
It was dusk, and being a fine swimmer, he 
plunged at once into the water and swam 
to the opposite bank; still he dared not 
take the risk of climbing out of the moat 





until greater darkness prevailed, so he stood 
there, with the water up to his chin, trust- 
ing that in the advancing night an object 
so small as a man’s head would not be 
noticed by the sentinels on guard. He was 
right, for he was forced to remain im- 
mersed for quite a long time, and as he 
stood there he could hear the sentinels’ 
voices, and see the lights hurried about the 
prison yard, making him surmise that his 
flight was already discovered. When dark 
night came on, he made the best of his way, 
first to the house of one friend and then to 
that of another, and had not left the first 
place three minutes when a company of 
soldiers rushed in, in search of him. Next 
night he actually spent in the house of the 
informer Reynolds, himself, who was then 
at his country seat of Kilkea castle, a mock 
prisoner, the better to deceive his brethren 
of the United Society. 

Mr. Trenor wrote Reynolds, telling him 
where he was; that he had caused one of 
his own (Trenor’s) ships to be made ready 
for sea, and that if he (Reynolds) knew 
where Lord Edward Fitzgerald was hiding, 
to send for him, and that he should put on 
a sailor’s dress and hat, with a coil of rope 
on his shoulders, and in that guise come to 
Trenor’s place of concealment in Dublin. 
Had Reynolds received this letter, he would 
instantly have informed the government, 
and had Mr. Trenor arrested again; but the 
Orange soldiery who guarded Reynolds 
thought he was a true man, and that his 
arrest was real; therefore they would 
neither let Trenor’s messenger near him nor 
carry him any message. This saved Tre- 
nor’s life. He waited long for Lord Edward, 
but finally he had to escape from Dublin 
alone, without knowing what had become of 
his lordship. 

It may not be inappropriate to relate the 
sad fate that overtook this brave and gal- 
lant nobleman, for whose apprehension a 
great reward had been offered. With all 
the other delegates betrayed by Reynolds 
and arrested at the house of Mr. Murphy 
(still standing in Dublin in 1867), Lord Ed- 
ward was seized, and after a fierce struggle, 
overcome by Sirr and his soldiery. He 
was badly though not fatally wounded; but 
knowing that he would surely be executed 
by the English government, since he had 
fallen into their hands, and aware that the 
government would try to bring disgrace 























upon his family by giving him a shameful 
death, he determined to die by his own 
hand, and thus foil their intentions. To this 
end he resisted the dressing of his wounds, 
tore off the bandages applied by the sur- 
geon, and deliberately rubbed into the flesh 
some ground glass, which friends had 
secretly brought to him in prison. This 
desperate measure caused fatal inflamma- 
tion; lock-jaw set in, resulting in death in 
a few days, and thus perished one of the 
noblest of that bright band of patriots 
who unhesitatingly sacrificed all they held 
dear for their country’s good. 

Lord Edward was a typical Irishman in 
his character, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. It was many months after 
the events above related had occurred be- 
fore Mr. Trenor heard of the death of his 
friend, and his sorrow was great and over- 
whelming. The descendants of Mr. Trenor 
still possess an engraved portrait of Lord 
Fitzgerald, which was considered a striking 
likeness. It is a strong and handsome face, 
self-reliant and firm in every lineament. 
The inscription on its back, written by Mr. 
Trenor himself, brings vividly to one’s mind 
the bitter feelings aroused in those troub- 
lous times,— 


Assassinated by Town-Major Sirr. 


When dying, Lord Edward removed from 
his hand the ring he always wore, and sent 
it by a sure messenger to Mrs. Trenor, a 
last token of his affectionate friendship for 
her; to the last day of her life—and she 
passed away at a good old age —her 
friend’s token never left her finger. 

On Mr. Trenor’s departure from Dublin 
occurred one of those seemingly providen- 
tial escapes that had already protected his 
flight on more than one occasion. In dis- 
guise, and early in the day, he went on 
board his ship, the captain not being aware 
who the passenger was. The vessel had 
cleared at the custom-house, and was to 
sail that afternoon. As the captain stood 
on deck watching the last preparations for 
departure, a boat came alongside, a man’s 
head appeared above the bulwarks, he 
tossed a paper toward the captain, and 
then disappeared, to visit the next ship. 
On examining the paper, the captain saw it 
was a notice from the government of the 
escape from Dublin castle of Thomas Tre- 
nor, a state prisoner; it also contained a 
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full description of his appearance, and a 
warning to all ship captains not to harbor 
nor assist him in his efforts to elude the 
police and leave Ireland. 

The captain descended to the cabin, 
where his passenger was apparently whiling 
away the time before sailing by reading a 
book. Spreading the paper on the table, 
he called the attention of Mr. Trenor to its 
contents. The latter read the notice over 
the captain’s shoulder, and quickly decided 
upon the course he should follow, preferring 
to tell the truth and leave the matter to 
the captain’s sense of justice and human- 
ity: — 

My answer that description,” he said, 
“now, will you give me up?” 

“Never,” exclaimed the warm-hearted 
sailor, “ unless my ship is searched and you 
are taken from it.” 

The captain then suggested, that although¢ 
he was ready to sail at once, he feared such 
a course might arouse suspicion in the 
officials, as the notice of the escape had 
only just been promulgated. For this reason 
it was decided to lie quietly at the wharf 
until night came on. The weather favored 
this plan, for the night proved dark and 
stormy, and the departing vessel attracted 
no attention whatever. Onceon the ocean, 


both captain and passenger drew a deep 
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breath of relief, as the ship plowed her way 


. to Norway, her destimation. 


Returning to the course of our story, I 
will again quote from Mr. Trenor’s own 
account of his escape from Ireland, pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer and be- 
fore referred to: 


I was arrested in the beginning of ’98, and effected 
my escape from Dublin castle; | got on board of a 
ship of my own, and arrived in Norway, thence passed 
through Zealand and Germany; I[ reached France, 
where I heard an expedition had just sailed from that 
country for Ireland. I then made the best of my way 
to Hamburg, and entered (as a common sailor) on 
board a vessel bound for Liverpool. When I arrived 
there I found that the handful of French, one thousand 
and eighty-seven men, who landed in Killala, after 
having performed prodigies of valor, were obliged to 
surrender,— that the principals of their Irish adher- 
ents were hanged, and that there was a reward of 
five hundred guineas offered for my apprehension. [ 
then fled from Liverpool to Cumberland, in the north of 
England, where, partly with a friend, and partly ina 
thick wood near his house, I remained four months, at 
the end of which time the state prisoners then con- 
fined in the different jails in Dublin made a stipulation 
with the government, that they should banish them- 
selves for life to the United States, and that, if I 
thought proper, I might surrender myself on the same 
terms. [ availed myself of this, and accordingly gave 
niyself up, in an unhappy hour. At this time Federal- 
ism (aristocracy) in this country was verging to dis- 
solution, and the minister from the United States to 
the Court of St. James was Rufus King, who being 
directed (as he said) by his government, preferred a 
memorial or protest against us, and easily obtained 
the promise of the British government not to let us 
come here without his consent, first had in writing, 
permitting such emigration! There were two persons 
of our party, Henry Jackson and John Lynch, who, 
through the interest of some duke or duchess (I sup- 
pose), got leave to come to America. I wrote to Mr. 
King, and received an answer that as I was so highly 
recommended, if I would transmit him a petition pray- 
ing for leave, he would inclose it to his government, 
and he made no doubt (by accompanying it with the 
documents which he then held in my favour) but that 
I would obtain the desired permission. This letter I 
answered, telling him that I would never so solicit; 
that the crime I had committed (by the bye, Ze made 
use of that word) formed, in my mind, his country’s 
best distinction; that I would lie in jail till my locks 
grew as white as the foam of the oeean, and other 
such language, ill-suited to a courtly ear. 





In consequence I lay in jail three long years after 
this. In the meantime, the great philosopher, Thomas 
Jefferson, was placed at the head of the government 
of this country, but owing to commercial or other 
reasons, King was not recalled, neither could we tell 
at that distance, and shut up as we were in the tomb 
of the living, but that Mr. Jefferson coincided in 
eur exclusion from this country; being now almost 
four years in close confinement, and growing gray, in- 
deed my affairs all deranged, my fortunes broken, my 
naturally strong constitution beginning to give way, I 
obtained leave to go to Portugal. I had a little be- 
fore this time sold seventeen ships and brigs by auc- 





tion, for less than half their value; the remainder of 
thirty-two, of which I was entire and part owner at 
the time of my arrest, were either lost, taken, or the 
captains took them off, and I never heard of them; 
but now that I have time to make some woeful calcu- 
lations, I find that I have lost about $120,000, more 
than half of which I could have saved but for Mr. 
King’s prohibition! 

Before bringing to a close this most ex- 
citing period of Mr. Trenor’s experiences, 
it would not be amiss to relate two very 
characteristic anecdotes of his prison life. 
His friend, Peter Ivers, a delegate from 
County Carlow, arrested also at the meet- 
ing on that fatal night of May 12th, was 
always spoken of by Mr. Trenor with esteem, 
brotherly affection, and all the warm enthu- 
siasm of youth. “He was twenty-five years 
old, the son of a peasant, — energetic, brave 
as a lion, manly, noble, generous, true to 
liberty, and faithful to old Ireland.” In his 
trunk in the Kilmainham prison the officers 
of the government found a correct copy of 
Emmet’s, MacNaven’s, and O’Connor’s ex- 
aminations before secret committees of the 
Irish Parliament, which the authorities 
wished to suppress in that form. He was 
instantly ordered to be transported to Bot- 
any bay for life, without trial or formal 
sentence, and it is probable he died in exile. 
Fortunately for Mr. Trenor, a friend of his, 
General Arthur O’Connell, with infinite pres- 
ence of mind walked into his apartment 
while the officers were searching it, lifted 
the music, amongst which was his (Trenor’s) 
copy, and ‘began to play, thrusting at the 
same time the dangerous documents into 
his bosom, where they were safely concealed 
until he could destroy them. 

On another occasion Mr. Trenor’s inge- 
nuity in conceiving, and his skill in carry- 
ing out, pians to help his friends, who, like 
himself, had fallen into the strong grasp of 
the English authorities, is well described. 

William Corbett, Napper Tandy, and two 
or three other patriots who, it is believed, 
had been given up by the dishonorable and 
trafficking Senate of Hamburg to the Eng- 
lish, were put in irons and imprisoned in 
Kilmainham, during the winter of 1798-99. 
Corbett, a fine young man, about twenty- 
four years of age, was immured in a dark 
cell, on the criminal side, low down and 
damp. The confinement affected his health, 
a bad cough developed, and the doctor, ap- 
prehensive that he would die, advised his 
removal. He was accordingly placed with 
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Mr. Trenor, whose courageous and faithful 
wife had nobly joined her husband in his 
captivity, and who left in order to make 
room for the apparently dying youth in the 
apartments. 

His health soon improved, and Mr. Tre- 
nor then planned the sick man’s escape. 
He told him to sham more illness than he 
felt, and hinted gravely to the doctor that 
the patient thought poison was being given 
to him, in place of physic. The doctor, justly 
enraged, stopped his daily visits, and was 
thus got rid of. Mr. Trenor’s brother brought 
a long silken ladder into the prison, round 
his body. One evening, at a suitable mo- 
ment, this was thrown over the wall, forty- 
two feet high, — two friends on the outside 
made it secure, and Corbett, when the pris- 
oners were about to be locked up, secreted 
himself in the yard. Trenor saw him mount 
the ladder, evade the sentinel on top of the 
wall, and pass over,—the night being 
stormy, the guards were not on the alert. 
From Ireland he reached France in safety, 
Trenor having loaned him one hundred 
guineas for his expenses, and the fleeing 
patriot lived to become a general in the 
French army. To prevent suspicion and a 
search, a sham figure was laid on the bed, 
and it was a fortnight before Corbett was 
missed by his jailer. Majors Sirr and Swan 
then came down to Kilmainham with a 
guard, and an inquiry took place. Mr. Tre- 
nor protested that he knew nothing of Cor- 
bett’s escape, but had it not been for the 
influence exerted by a relative of Mrs. Tre- 
nor, he would have been sent in chains to 
the lowest dungeon. 

These last incidents bring to a close the 
narrative of his personal adventures in his 
native land. It is a tale that throws addi- 
tional light on the history of the soul-stir- 
ring period in which his country last strug- 
gled to preserve the rank of an independ- 
ent nation. Other patriotic efforts have 
been made since then in the same direction, 
but the strong hand of the British gov- 
ernment has destroyed each attempt before 
it could be carried to any pronounced 
demonstration. 

After Mr. Trenor’s release from prison, 
he took his family, consisting of his devoted 
wife and two little boys, four and six years 
old, to Portugal. But the strange incidents 
of his life did not end when his prison doors 
were opened to set him free. The ship on 


which he sailed was attacked by pirates, 
who at that time infested both the Atlantic 
ocean and the Mediterranean sea. The 
passengers, in order to save, if possible, 
their valuables from the marauders, threw 
them down the well-hole of the ship, the 
frightened children looking on open-eyed as 
this was being done. Soon an armed crew 
from the pirate came alongside, climbed to 
the deck of the vessel, and stationing a 
guard there, proceeded to search the ship. 
They could find but little of value, and on 
returning to the deck expressed their dis- 
appointment in no measured terms, until 
the deck guard informed them that he 
had made friends with the children on 
board (Mr. Trenor’s), and one of them, the 
four-year-old chap, on being asked if he 
knew where the silver was hidden, replied, 
“Yes, I know; down there,” pointing to the 
well. A search was again instituted, and 
to the grief of the passengers, the hidden 
treasures were all carried away by the 
pirates. 

This was the last adventure encountered 
by Mr. Trenor. He finally reached America 
in safety with his family, where with re- 
newed energy and vigor he again engaged 
in active commercial pursuits; but his heart 
was in his native land, and the iron of her 
woes had entered into his soul; he never 
could refer to Ireland and her wrongs with- 
out bitter feelings of regret at the failure 
of the Society of United Irishmen to re- 
store her freedom to their dearly beloved 
native land. 

On settling in America, Mr. Trenor was 
for seventeen years an extensive manufac- 
turer of iron in Bennington, Vermont, 
where his name is still well known. His 
iron works gave employment to about one 
hundred and fifty men. But the vacillating 
tariff legislation of Congress prevented his 
ultimate success. 

Disposing of his iron works, he went into 
farming near Cooperstown, New York, and 
afterward entered into a general mercantile 
and commission business in Lansingburgh.° 
He was a steadfast supporter of De Witt 
Clinton, one of the most eminent of New 
York’s distinguished men, and an earnest 
friendship grew up between them. One of 
his sons, Eustace Trenor, was sent as a 
cadet to West Point through Mr. Clinton’s 
influence. Eustace was graduated in 1822, 
served in the Florida war, and at his death, 
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in 1846, was Major of the First Regiment 
of Dragoons, U.S. A. 

When Mr. Trenor went to Lansingburgh, 
his family consisted, of his wife and their 
seven children. Had he not escaped from 
prison, he would perhaps have been exe- 
cuted, like his two comrades already men- 
tioned; but he was spared to close his eyes 
in a land of freedom, in the midst of his 
children and descendants, in peace and 
comfort, after a long and eventful life, at 
the great age of eighty-seven years, and 
without a day’s illness; the strong heart 
and will at last needed rest, and he simply 
“fell on sleep.” 

Mr. Trenor was a large and powerfully 
built man, five feet eleven and one half 
inches in height, a fine athlete, and notice- 
ably handsome. He held the championship 
of Ireland in the running jump, and until 
his departure in 1798, his record of twenty- 
one feet, made at the Dublin Gymnasium, 
stood unequaled. He was a member of the 
“Beefsteak Club,” of which the Prince of 
Wales was president. It was organized by 
a number of prominent men, for the general 
object of enjoying good dinners, and the 
club emblem, a silver gridiron, was worn on 
the coat front. 

In character he was generous, warm- 
hearted, full of true Irish wit and mirth, 
and as the preceding account proves, just 
as ready to help and succor a friend in need 
as he was quick in extricating himself from 
difficulties. In America he made and lost two 


fortunes, the loss in each instance arising 
from trusting too implicitly those whom he 
considered as true to him as he was to them. 

It is customary to accuse poor men of 
engaging in perilous enterprises with a 
view to improve their personal fortunes, 
but Mr. Trenor risked life in youth, and 
put at hazard domestic comfort and great 
wealth, that he might increase the happi- 
ness, or rather, that he might remove the 
misery, of millions less favored than he. 

As success failed to attend his patriotic 
efforts, it was highly honorable to President 
Jackson, that he placed in an easy position 
under the Federal government, in the de- 
cline of his life, this exiled son of the Em- 
erald Isle. 

Though banished from Ireland forever, 
Mr. Trenor obtained permission from the 
British government, in 18382, to pass ninety 
days in Dublin, under the eyes of the royal 
police, for the settlement of certain urgent 
private affairs. His old enemy, Major Sirr, 
gave him a hearty handshake. He dined 
and chatted with Daniel O’Connell, shed a 
tear over the graves of his ancient com- 
rades in a revolt that cost England’a hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and Ireland many 
thousands of her noblest sons; took a long, 
a last farewell of the shores of his native 
Erin, the scene of his early joys and sor- 
rows, and returned to Columbia, the home 
of his children, where,— 


After life’s fitful fever 
He sleeps well. 


GENIUS 


OT one whose subtle art brings fame 
And honor to an empty name; 
But he whose sympathetic heart resounds 
To each of Nature’s soulful sounds; 
Who, fearing none, yet rouseth no man’s wrath, 
And follows silently the unseen path, 


‘Is genius. 


Arthur Richardson 








A JAPANESE SWORD 


By KINNOSUKE 


KOBE, JAPAN 


HILE the modern Kameoka was still 
called Kameyama,Castle town,—about 
seventeen years before the revolution (“the 
great earthquake” as we call it) of 1868, 
—a duel was fought to the east of the cas- 
tle gate. The clan had two masters of the 
sword, and it had always been a topic of 
discussion among the samurais, as to which 
of the two was the greater. The victor in 
the duel, purely out of respect for the 
memory of the one he had slain, and not at 
all from shame or fear, left the clan. The 
vanquished was brought home. 

A young woman, delicate and of noble 
birth, received her husband’s remains. 
Some clanswomen saw her at the gate of 
her now lonely home; and never could forget 
the pale, beautiful girl-wife. Today if you 


go among them, those women will tell you 
all about it, as vividly as they have ever 


done. And what is more, they will tell you 
the same story over and over again. Don’t 
be afraid, — the tale, I assure you, will not 
bore you. 

The young wife was proud, they say, and 
when she thanked the friends who brought 
back her husband, ( two years had scarcely 
passed since they had been married, re- 
member,) mangled, pallid, bloody, there was 
no tremor in her voice, and her lips were 
as firm as when she had pressed the bridal 
cup of sake. They know what it costs to shut 
up all the anguish within a woman’s heart 
and put on a calm face that she may not 
tear other hearts along with hers. They 
are proud of this, their sister, and I promise 
you that they would have done likewise un- 
der the same circumstances. 

All this happened to Nobuwo’s mother, 
five months before he was born. 


UsIGAMI, the guardian deity of Kame- 
yama, had his shrine on a hillock cloaked 
thick with oak, about two hours’ walk from 
the town. They were there, sitting on a 
rock by a stone torii, one fine morning of 
one of the last days of March — Nobuwo 
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and his mother. There she told him every- 
thing — his father’s death and all. As she 
watched him (and not the slightest expres- 
sion of his emotion escaped her) there came 
something like asmile on her lips, as if her 
gratitude to the gods made her happy, — 
ah, she had an excellent reason to thank 
the gods, — she spied the soul of the child 
through his parted lips and starting eyes, 
and saw that it was that of her husband. 

She led him by the hand to the front of 
the shrine. There was a large metal mir- 
ror behind the open work, sending back the 
light which the sun gave toit. His mother 
told him how the mirror reflected the naked 
soul of every votary who prayed and swore 
there. 

The young Nobuwo swore after his 
mother, — falteringly; for he could scarcely 
pronounce some of the big words used in 
the oath. Ah, it was a touching sight, this 
young soul calling upon the gods to wit- 
ness as he swore that he would never allow 
the ‘same heaven cover himself and his 
father’s foe! His mother, by his side, was 
in tears in spite of herself. But it is also 
true that her beautiful face was full of 
light. One could hardly find a prouder 
woman than she. 


AT HER death bed (when Nobuwo was 
fourteen) she made him renew his oath. 
“With reverence receive,” she said, and 
gave-him a sword in a case of heavy silk. 
The samurais call their swords their “ souls.” 
The sword was her husband’s soul. She 
had never, awake or asleep, parted with it. 
Young Nobuwo hugged it with frenzy, 
speechless; but his tears slowly rolled from 
his cheeks down to his mother’s face. He 
was bending over her. The light faded 
slowly out of her eyes; but the smile around 
her lips, was it not a reflection of the 
torch lighting her soul into the unknown? 
After all, after all, noble mother, death 
dares not lay his brutal hands on you,— on 
you his touch is not ugly. So the boy felt. 
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His progress in fencing and sword exer- 
cises was pronounced miraculous. 

“Your skill to mine superior is,” said his 
local instructor kindly, “to Yedo go, and a 
worthier master seek you must.” 


NoBuwo was in his master’s private 
chamber, about a week after he had entered 
the club of Hida at Yedo. His master 
gave him a cup of sake (for which honor 
his fellows, when they heard of it, gave him 
a mental box) and asked him to speak 
freely of his history. And Nobuwo found 
it pleasant to talk about himself. 

After that his master was specially par- 
tial to him. Of course his fellows were 
the first who noticed it, but he, too, was 
obliged to admit it. But his peers had an 
excuse for this. 

“Shikataga nei ya,— such skilful dis- 
ciple to favor, truly reasonable for the mas- 
ter, is it not?” they all said. 

They also said, “To what he will become, 
is not known!” — around a corner. But 
when Nobuwo was within ear-shot, they be- 
moaned the decline of learning and art and 
the prevalence of the brutal exercise, mean- 
ing fencing. 

Hero worship is a strong trait of every 
Japanese young man. But with Nobuwo it 
was the trait: more correctly speaking, there 
was nothing else within him. About a year 
after he came to know his master, his 
greatest joy would have been to have died 
for him. But had he forgot his mother and 
the oath he swore after her? Not at all. 
Every night he had a regular love scene 
with the sword of his father. But how 
could he die for his master and accomplish 
his life aim at the same time? Nobuwo 
had never thought of it just in that light. 


THERE is a well beaten road, as you can 
see in your history, that led from Babylon 
to Constantinople; from Korakorum to 
Pekin; from Nara to Yedo. And the Sho- 
gun’s regime marched out of Yedo along 
the same highway. When the revolution 
of 1868 was painting the streets of Yedo 
with human blood, just as if some one 
printed its actual size map in red ink, 
Nobuwo was seventeen. He was with his 
master, Hida. He was impatient,— was he 
not old enough to avenge his father now? 
He went to his master and made a clean 
breast of the affair and asked his advice. 
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“Till twenty years you become, better 
wait,” he said with his usual grave tone, 
“then your assistant sword I will be.” 

That settled the question. None in the 
empire, wide as it was, stood higher than 
his master. With his help he was sure of 
his success. There were many numskulls 
who believed that his master was, after all, 
a mere mortal. As for Nobuwo, he took 
no stock in any such nonsense. 


TAMAGAWA, the river of jewels, is not 
false to its name. Many an unfortunate 
girl made a mirror of it and sighed out a 
wish that its purity were hers. There at 
the river, the soiled souls of the great cap- 
ital used to gather. Whether they have 
ever succeeded in washing their stains, is 
not on record. 

Hida sat jelly-fish fashion on the moss- 
covered pebbles under the shade of a large 
oak tree on its bank. The river whispered 
to him confidentially and sparkled at his 
feet. Nobuwo was not with him, which 
was rather extraordinary. What was the 
matter? The fencing master was there, 
from all appearance, sunning the inside of 
his soul, and naturally, he cared to have no 
one save the ever present blue overhead to 
witness him. - 

“Shall I tell him all? I will tell him all. 
The gods know that | love the boy.” Such 
was his thought. But something kept him 
from going any further in his resolution. 
And yet he seemed to know that he must. 
Have you ever loved? Then you will under- 
stand him. 

“Death is nothing to me,” he went on in 
his thought. But there was a confession 
in his heart at the same time, to wit, it was 
sweet to that strong swordsman to love and 
be loved by the young boy. He forgot his 
wife and his children, and the boy stood in 
his mind clearer and clearer, ever growing. 

‘Could I but commit kappuku and give 
my head to him! But he is my equal, per- 
haps a superior. To fall under the sword 
of a peer is no disgrace. But the world 
knows him as my disciple. What mud 
would it fling at my ancestral name?” 

Ah! that was a heavy blow and it felled 
him. To retain the name you have received 
from your father and hand it down to your 
children in its snow purity and with an in- 
crease of halo, is a great thing with a Jap- 
anese samurai. Hida recovered from the 
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blow, which is saying a great deal more 
than you can safely say about the courage 
of a Bonaparte or of him who taketh a 
walled city. 

“Disgrace or no disgrace, the boy shall 
know the truth. I will fall at his hand.” 
He ended his reflection with the half-uttered 
prayer, “O, eight million gods, grant that 
his sword may be too powerful for the de- 
fense mind may afford!” 


HIDA celebrated the twentieth birthday 
of Nobuwo at his house. Many noted 
swordsmen of the city were there. At the 
banquet Hida read a public declaration to 
the effect that Nobuwo should be his suc- 
cessor in case he, from any cause, became 
unable to fill his duties as a master. The 
sword dance, the tin-rin ten-chan of the 
samisen, the singing of Chinese poems, the 
fan dance of the geishas, helped to pass the 
sake cups around the merry circle. 


“STEADY, my boy!” Hida was saying to 
Nobuwo, by the solitary off house, far from 
the noise of the carousal, under the mid- 
night stars. “Steady—vyes, it is true. 
Believe me. For what reason, you, do I 
deceive? ” 

“ Even a word, I believe not. 
how such things be possible? ” 

Truth, the whole naked truth, was told 
him. 

Within, the merry-making, the drinking, 
and dancing, went on far into the night, 
and the men, with their brains soaked in 
sake, met the dawn coming down the Ori- 
ent hills in her white silk gown. 

But Nobuwo met her a sober man,— in 
fact, that was the first sober moment since 
he was born. 


O, master, 


f 


HAVE you evep heard a hair-stiffening 
ghost story? an@ then have you gone into 
a dark, dark room? Do you remember how 
you felt? Did you want to rush out madly? 
And then at the same time did you not try 
to sit down where you stood and compose 


yourself? Man’s soul experiences some- 
thing like that when a huge octopus, other- 
wise known as a combination of circum- 
stances, comes along and makes a spittoon 
out of it. 

Nobuwo’s soul was in the dark. The new 
light that fell upon his life was too strong 
for him, blinding, scaling his eyes. He did 
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not know what to do; but he wanted to 
know how to act, so badly. 

His father’s enemy, he was there within 
his grasp, you might say. His oath ap- 
peared before him, and he recognized that 
that was the only kind of bread his spirit 
had fed upon all its life. 

His hero-lover, his arch-angel! he was 
also there within his embrace. And the 
gods to whom he had bowed night and 
morning recalled to him his prayers and 
woke them in echoes in his heart: “Grant, 
O, ye gods, that one day I may tell him 
(meaning his master) how grateful lam, by 
giving my life for him.” 

Many others before him had torn their 
hair, but never as he did; many others had 
had their hearts broken (for this has been 
a wretched world for a long time), but 
never so brutally, so helpléssly. 

“Dark, dark! no light?” he cried over 
and over again. 

You can hardly believe that a young man 
of twenty could strike a chord that is truly 
touching, but there was that in Nobuwo’s 
cry which would have made any miserable 
wretch happy,— by comparison, I mean. 
That was his first experience, and it went 
hard with him. He acted like a silly, crazy 
baby, in good faith, and my hero awaits the 
first stone from one of you who have had a 
similar experience. 

He did not know what to do. 
what he wanted. 


Light was 


IN THAT old dingy room, alone with the 
sword, — three days after the great reve- 
lation. He was gazing at it, as he had 
done every night when all else went into 
the big star-domed cathedral to worship in 
devout silence. As he looked at the sword 
as if it were a thing of great depth, he re- 
membered how his mother appeared in his 
dreams, two nights in succession. She 
came to him with the same smile with 
which she died; stood at his pillow and 
pointed to the sword which Nobuwo was 
hugging in his sleep. She did not speak. 

He was looking at the sword, because, as 
I have said, he wanted light, and because 
he did not know where else he could go for 
it. He was sure that if he could but read 
the handwriting that came and went there, 
he could get what he wanted. The dull 
lamp-light fell upon the stainless sword in 
stars and at every turn Nobuwo gave to it, 
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blood-tides rushed down its sheen. Mys- 
teries deepened, increased. Light never 
came. 

But he must have light. The sword was 
his only prophet. Nothing discouraged 
him therefore, and he repeated the same 
thing over and over every night. 

When Nobuwo left his master at the 
birthday celebration, by the off house, he 
had said: “‘ Master, one month’s leisure give 
me. Then, honorably let you know.” 

The month had dwindled intoa day. He 
was as much at sea as ever. That night 
he went to his oracle, the sword, as 
usual. The message must come or else 
he must die. 

Die! — there was a strong flash of light 
on the blade. The flash entered Nobuwo’s 
eyes. He breathed as if he had just come 
out of deep water. He sheathed the sword. 

The following morning he sent his mas- 
ter a note:— 


At midnight, at the shrine of Yoshida, to wait 
condescend. 


THE note found his master ready. Yoshi- 
da’s shrine was half way between Yedo and 
Tamagawa and was a favorite spot for the 
revolutionary patriots. It stands on the very 
spot where that famous patriot-statesman 
was beheaded by the Shogun’s administra- 
tion. The spear-shaped cedars raised a 
queer kind of battlement about the sacred 
shrine. Every storm that comes along — 
so it is said and believed — carries from it 
a loud complaint against heaven that 
allowed so great an outrage to come to 
pass. It was weird enough about the 
shrine even when the sun was mirthful 
on the leaves, but at night it was, as 
well known to the boys of the neighbor- 
hood, one of the places where a gypsy 
would not go for a dime. 

Hida lighted his lantern, because he 
could not proceed any farther without its 
help. He was a few hundred yards from 
the shrine in the bosom of the dense woods. 
He had dressed in white, as all samurais do 
when Death is their bride. When he ar- 
rived there it was a trifle before midnight. 

“So I am the first on the field,” he 
thought. 

He sat at the foot of a stone light-stand 
and waited. An hour passed; no one came. 
Two hours passed —still he was alone. 
Then he took up his lantern and went round 
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the shrine, thinking. He went round twice; 
for man becomes somewhat absent-minded 
sometimes. One of the branches of a cedar 
tree was bent over at the east corner of 
the shrine. The uncertain light of his lan- 
tern fell upon an object which looked some- 
what like a small pile of snow. 

And the reason that made Hida stand 
stone-still, tells the whole story. 


A LETTER was found on the ground, but 
as Nobuwo bowed over it, right after com- 
mitting harakiri, it was stained badly. 

Hida could read but little of it, but it 
was not altogether because blood obliter- 
ated the writing. I doubt very seriously 
whether any one of you can finish the let- 
ter or not. Sugita, one of the closest 
friends of Hida, a famous swordsman, tried 
to read it, and said that it made a woman 
out of him, which was a startling confession 
from that man. 

Among other things which I need not re- 
peat here, for surely there is no merit in 
making my readers tearful, there were 
many allusions to the ethical code of Con- 
fucius. “Let not the same heaven cover 
you and your father’s foe,” was one of the 
passages quoted. China’s teacher says 
elsewhere, “ Return good for evil,” but re- 
venge was good to him and his followers. 
The letter also cited many historic ex- 
amples wherein the Buddhas appeared on the 
scenes of kataki uchi (enemy-slaying) and 
assisted in the pious deeds of filial sons in 
severing the heads of their enemies. 

The letter admitted that the writer was 
a perjurer; and above all, a coward. (Now 
cowardice is the blackest in the category of 
crimes known to a Japanese samurai.) A 
coward, Nobuwo confessed, but he added 
that he was willing to pay that price for 
the privilege of loving Hida and that the 
price was sweet. 

The boy was a total stranger to Him who 
said, “ Love your enemies; bless them that 
curse you; do good to them that hate 
you.” 

Had he but known Him ! 


A MODEST tomb marks a corner of the 
vast Aoyama cemetery and the mosses are 
already gathering around the name of Ota 
Nobuwo, cut in the stone. And this marks 
the spot where one of the noblest families 
of Kameyama returned to- dust. 
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GOLD IN THE PHILIPPINES 


FROM HISTORICAL NOTES MADE BY HENRY G. HANKS 


FEW things stir the imagination of men 

in the Anglo-Saxon state of civilization 
more than the announcement of the discov- 
ery of extensive gold fields. The whole 
West coast is a witness to the transforming 
effects of such a discovery, from California 
to the wintry wilds of the Klondike. Aus- 
tralia was set on the road to greatness 
when gold was there discovered available 
to Anglo-Saxon enterprise. 

It is not so with all races, and with the 
Spanish race in particular, its mafana- 
loving habits overcome the sacra fames so 
far that they may dwell long in a gold coun- 
try oblivious to its possibilities. California 
herself is a striking example of this fact. 

The Philippine islands are, this article 
will endeavor to show, an equally marked 
case, where men of Spanish blood have 
allowed large possibilities of wealth to go 
unexploited; for it can be abundantly 
proved that there is gold in the Philippines 
and that it has been known for centuries. 

The spirit of enterprise and of acquisi- 
tion, which made the Klondike the goal of 
a countless army of the country’s best but 
this spring, has turned its current and be- 
come the martial ardor that is winning vic- 
tory in the war with Spain. That has 
taken a multitude of young men from the 
West coast to the distant islands, and among 
them many familiar all their lives with the 
methods of the prospector and the miner. 
It is hardly possible but that when the war 
is over, and leaves, as it surely will, a 
chance for developing the Philippines to 
Americans, these men will open their 
eyes to the possibilities of profitable gold 
mining in the islands. It will not matter 
whether they are formally annexed to our 
territory or not, a native government under 
American or under joint American and 
European tutelage can hardly shut out such 
development, and no American administra- 
tion will be likely to consent to a settle- 
ment of any kind that will allow the islands 
to bar out American enterprise. So, if the 
gold veins are really there, it is quite cer- 
tain that they will be found and worked by 
Americans, and that the Philippines will 
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attract more attention than the Klondike 
and be developed faster. 

Let us address ourselves to the historical 
proofs of the presence of gold in the 
islands. It is necessary to be mindful of 
the fact that placer deposits always argue 
the existence of greater quartz lodes in the 
rocks below, as such lodes disintegrated are 
the source of the float gold. The fact that 
the natives with their limited knowledge 
and imperfect tools have been able to take 
out much gold proves great richness 
under the application of modern skill and 
machinery. 

It will be small wonder if the “gold 
fever” arises in the Americans in the Phil- 
ippines and if this new field shall enter 
upon the rapid development of all resources 
that follows such an excitement. 

The historical records of the auriferous 
character of the mountains of the Philip- 
pines are of easy access in San Francisco 
libraries, and with them are included refer- 
ences to many other mineral discoveries 
that will doubtless prove of value, but here 
we deal with gold alone. 

For many years a great trade was carried 
on between New Spain and the Philippines, 
and the annual galleon— sometimes called 
the “Manila ship” — crossed and recrossed 
the Pacific, bearing costly goods, gold, and 
passengers, from the Philippines. Sailing 
westward from New Spain, she kept to the 
southward, to take advantage of the trade 
winds, but in returning was obliged to steer 
a northerly course, and‘after a long, tire- 
some, and sometimes disastrous passage, 
she at last made Cape Mendocino and coasted 
Upper and Lower California to Cape St. 
Lucas. There she frequently made a long 
stay to recruit her scurvy-stricken crew 
and passengers, before continuing the pas- 
sage to New Spain. This ship was gener- 
ally the bearer of a large quantity of bul- 
lion, both of silver and gold. The capture 
of this ship was the day dream of privateer 
and pirate, and it was the hope of inter- 
cepting this golden stream which caused 
the English privateer of the Anson, Drake, 
and Rogers type to brave the dangers of 
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Cape Horn and the tortuous strait of Ma- 
gellan, and led the buccaneers to attack 
Porto Bello and Panama. As the frigate 
bird forces the albatross to drop the fish he 
has waited so long to catch, so the enemies 
of Spain or the lovers of gold sometimes 
compelled the Spaniard to drop his treas- 
ure. 

On March 16, 1521, Magellan discovered 
Samar, one of the Philippine islands, which 
he called the “Archipelago of St. Lazarus.” 
This was on the famous voyage in which 
the great explorer made his fame and lost 
his life. He had sailed through the straits 
that have since borne his name and steered 
boldly across the broad seas that lay before 
him, a feat of marvelous courage. The 
discovery of the Philippines was his last 
achievement, for in April of the same year, 
1521, he was slain by the people of Matam 
near Zebu. Even the name he gave did 
not hold; for Ruy de Villalobos, in 1565, 
called the islands “Las Philippinas” in 
honor of Prince Philip. The few survivors 
of Magellan’s voyage brought home strange 
tales of the islands. Pigafetta and others 
attested to facts like these:— 


Some of the principal persons [of Samar] wore ear- 
rings and bracelets of gold. Their arms were 
cutlasses, with bucklers, clubs, lances, many of which 
were ornamented with gold. The Rajah at 
his meals sat on a mat with his legs crossed under 
him; vessels in which he was served were of porcelain 
or of gold. 


Stranger yet, there were spots of gold on 
his teeth. His sword hilt was also of gold. 


At Butuan, it was said, pieces of gold were found 
as large as nuts and sometimes as large as eggs, but 
mixed with earth. 

At Mazagua a large ingot of gold was offered to 
the Spaniards for six strings of glass beads. 

The Rajah of Mazangua had in his ears two great 
circles of gold, surrounded with precious stones. 


The King of Zebu presented Magellan 
with,— 
A pair of gold earrings, two bracelets of gold for 


the arms, and two rings of gold for the ankles, the 
whole enriched with precious. stones. 


The Philippines, no doubt in consequence 
of this golden promise, were formally con- 
quered for the Spanish crown in 1565, by 
Miguel Lopez de Legaspi. 

Father Navarette, a missionary to China 
in 1646, who wrote a celebrated work, 
“ Account of the Empire of China in 1676,” 
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in his narrative of a voyage to the Philip- 
pine Islands, Book VI., chapter 6, says:— 


It is beyond dispute that there is gold in all the 
islands we have spoken of, in some more than others. 
: The Chinese in their books make mention of 
the islands. 

Of Manila, which they call “Liu Sung,” [corrupted 
to Luzon by the natives and Spaniards,] they say it is 
a country that abounds in gold, and they are in the 
right. The provinces of Pagasinan and Ilocos are 
more remarkable than the rest on this account. 


John Webster in his “ Metallographia,” 
published in 1671, quotes from Acosta’s 
“Natural and Moral History of the Indies,” 
as follows:— 

They bring much gold to Mexico from the Philip- 


pines and China, but commonly it is weak and of base 
alloy. 


Fifteen years later Dampier noted the 
abundance of gold in the Philippines. He 
says:— 

Some of the mountains of this island [‘‘ Luconia, 
now Luzon] afford gold. [On other islands}, both men 
and women wore large earrings made of that yellow 
metal before mentioned. Whether it were gold or 
no I cannot positively say; I took itto be so. It was 
heavy, and the color of our paler gold. I would fain 
have brought away some to have satisfied my curiosity, 
but I had nothing wherewith to buy any. Captain 
Read bought two of these rings for some iron, of 
which these people are very greedy, and he would have 
bought more, thinking he had come to a very fair 
market, but the paleness of the metal made him and 
his crew distrust its being gold. 


This statement reveals a perhaps com- 
mon peculiarity of the gold in the Philip- 
pines, first referred to by Acosta, but since 
noticed and recorded by others. It was no 
doubt a natural alloy of gold and silver 
known to modern mineralogists as “elec- 
trum.” It is largely present in the Com- 
stock mines of Nevada and in the ores of 
Esmeralda and Bodie in the same State. It 
is generally considered indicative of silver 
mines. It is not strange that Dampier 
should have been suspicious under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The next witness is Doctor John Francis 
Gemelli Carei, who, in 1697, on a voyage 
around the world, visited the Philippines. 
Describing Luzon, “vulgarly called Ma- 
nila,” he speaks of the Province of Para- 
cale:— 

Where there are rich lines [mines?] of gold and 
other metals. The Province of Illocos is 
counted the richest and best peopled in the islands. 


Its coast runs for forty leagues. On the hill tops 
were the principal habitations of the Igolotti [unsub- 


























dued blacks]. They live there because of 
the rich gold mines in those parts, which they gather 
and exchange with those of Illocos and Pangasinan for 
tobacco, rice and other commodities. All the Island 
of Manila produces gold, abundance of wax, civet, 
cotton, sulphur, wild cinnamon, cocoa, etc. 


Describing the women of Catandanes, he 
adds:— 


Their hair they tie on the crown of the head, 
making a knot like a rose; on their forehead they 
wear a plate of massive gold, two fingers broad, lined 
with taffeta; in their ears three gold pendants. 
There are several rivers dangerous to cross, in whose 
channels gold is found, brought down from the moun- 
tains by floods running down deep trenches. The 
biggest of them is called Catandangan, whence the 
island took its name. 


Gemelli, while on Samar, was told of a sub- 
stancefound on neighboring islandsthat must 
have been bitumen, found with petroleum. 


They also reported that there was such a vast 
quantity of ambergris found there that they made use 
of it instead of pitch about their boats, which seems 
the more probable considering the abundance of it 
thrown up by storms on the said island of Palapa. 
F. Antony Borgia of the Society of Jesus and Gen- 
eral Procurator for the Philippine islands told me 
further, as did Michael Martinez, commander of the 
yaleon that carried me to New Spain, that a Chris- 
tian Indian had found a piece of vast bigness, which 
he, not knowing the value of, used as pitch about his 
boat; but the curate, who was of the society bought 
it at a small rate. 

But gold is the chief and greatest treasure, for in 
the mountains there are rich mines and the rivers have 
it mixed in their sands. The Governor of Manila dis- 
coursed with me several times upon this point; told 
me that in all there is to the value of 200,000 pieces 
of eight a year, gathered without the help of fire or 
quicksilver, by which it may be guessed what a pro- 
digious quantity would be found did the Spaniards 
apply themselves as industriously as they do in Amer- 
ica. The first tribute paid to the King, in gold, by 
the provinces of Illocos and Pangasinan amounted to 
109,000 pieces of eight, for then the Indians applied 
themselves more industriously than they do at present, 
for fear it should be taken from them. The inhabit- 
ants of Mindanao find good gold by digging into the 
zround, as also in rivers, making trenches before the 
flood. There is sulphur enough in the burn- 
ing mountains, the most ancient of which is Sanxil, in 
the territory of Mindanao. 

The name Philippines was given in 1548, by Luis 
Lopez de Villalobos, in honor of Prince Philip, the 
heir to the crown of Spain. . The ancient 
name is uncertain. Some authors affirm that they had 
a general name, “ Luzones,” all taking the name of the 
biggest, from wooden mortars, in which the natives 
pounded their rice—Luzon meaning the land of mor- 


tars. 

Captain Alexander Hamilton in his “ Ac- 
count of the East Indies,” published in 1727, 
says:— 

Luconia [Luzon] is the largest of the Philippine 
Islands and is the richest in its productions, for it 
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affords corn, fruits and roots in great plenty; as well 


as wild game and fowls. 
touch. 


It produces gold but of low 


This expression “low touch” refers to 
its color when rubbed on the touchstone 
and compared with the similar mark made 
with touch needles of known fineness, — 
thus revealing its low grade or inferior 
fineness. 

Monsieur de Pages was a passenger on 
the annual galleon in 1768, from New Spain 
to Manila. He says of Samar:— 


The iron tree, ebony and dyeing wood grow in every 
part of the island, and gold dust is found in some 
quantity in its more interior regions, but the monks, in 
their concern for the morals of the people, have been 
careful to get this branch of traffic into their own 
hands. The pearl fisheries and the gold dust 
found in the interior parts of the island are also ob- 
jects of importance. 


Middleton, “Complete System of Geog- 


raphy,” 1777, has written a chapter on the 
Philippine islands in which the following 
may be found:— 


To speak of these islands in a general sense it might 
be allowed that they are extremely rich and might be 
as serviceable to Spain as their American colonies; 
but either through the ignorance of the Spanish min- 
istry, or neglect of the Court of Spain, they have 
hitherto been rather a burthen than a benefit. That 
they might be a source of great wealth to their pos- 
sessors will appear evident to those who consider that 
they produce great quantities of gold and other 
metals. Masbate lies to the westward of 
Tandaya, is ninety miles in circumference and abounds 
in gold, civit, wax, etc. . Luconia or Manila 
is the largest of the Philippines: it is four hundred 
miles long by one hundred and eighty in breadth, it is 
deemed more healthy than any other of the Philip- 
pines. It has many mountains which contain gold. 


Abbe Rynall’s “History of the Settlements 
and Trade of Europeans in the East and 
West Indies,” 1783, (II., 217) says:— 


There are incontestable proofs that in the earliest 
times the Spaniards sent over to America large quan- 
tities of gold found in the rivers by the natives of the 
country. If the quantity they can now collect does 
not exceed twelve hundred weight this must be im- 
puted to the tyranny of the Spaniards who will not 
suffer them to reap the benefit of their own industry. 


M. de Guignes bears similar testimony 
after a visit to the islands in 1796:— 


Mines of gold exist, but these are not wrought; the, 
only portion of this metal is obtained in small grains 
washed down by the rivers; the islands are subject to 
earthquakes. Bothal produces palm trees 
and some gold. In Manila the inhabitants 
collect some gold from the rivers. Parecala 
has mines of gold and produces loadstones. 

Ilocos, on the western coast of Manila island, is wat- 
ered by the River Bigan, and the last is bounded by 
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mountains peopled by savages, whose only traffic is 
bartering their gold for rice, tobacco, and other ne- 
cessary articles. 


Robert MacMicking in his “ Recollections 
of Manila,” published in London in 1851, has 
written :— 


The gold which is found at Pictas in Misaures and 
at Mambalao, Paracala, and Surigao, is consumed in 
the country in ornaments, etc., and some sent to China. 
The amount annually produced at these places is very 
uncertain and the quantity exported to China is prob- 
ably a great deal more than the amount set down in 
the tabular statements, it being very easy to export, 
and I suppose at least an equal amount of taels are 
sent privately to what appears in the tables to have 
passed the Customhouse. 


The author then publishes official tables 
of the exports from Manila, including 
gold:— 


In 1847, 3,970 taels of gold dust were sent to the 
Pacific and California, and in 1850, 5,068 taels to 
China. The tael being reckoned at one and a third 
ounces, the shipment of 1847 was 5,292 ounces and 
that of 1850, 6,755.6 ounces. 

The value of gold dust at Manila is from $14 to $20 
per tael, according to quality. 


Sir John Bowring, in “A Visit to the 
Philippine Islands,” London, 1859, referring 
to the island of Mindanao, says: — 


Mines of gold, quicksilver and sulphur are said to 
abound. . . . 

The gold of the Philippine Islands is produced by 
washing and digging. In several provinces it is found 
in the rivers, and natives are engaged in washing their 
deposits. The most remarkable of the gold mines 
worked by the Indians are those of Tulbin and Suyuc 
They break the rock with hammers and crush it be- 
tween two small millstones, dissolving the fragments 
in water, by which the gold is separated. They melt 
it in small shells and it generally produces from $8 
to $10 per ounce, but its fineness seldom exceeds 16 
carrats, [.666 fine,] it is found in quartz, but the nug- 
gets are seldom of any considerable size. The inhab- 
itants of Carga cut in the mountain a basin of con- 
siderable size and conduct water to it through canals 
made of wild palm. They dig up the soil while the 
basin is filling, which is opened suddenly and exhibits 
for working any existing stratification of gold. These 
operations are continued till all the pits are filled 
with inroads of earth, when they are abandoned: gen- 
erally when a depth has been reached which produces 
the most advantageous returns, the rush of water 
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carries away much of the metal which would other- 
wise be deposited and collected. 


This operation is identical with one com- 
mon in California in early times, known as 
“booming.” It was supposed to have been 
invented here, but it is known by the few 
to have been employed by the ancient Ro- 
mans in the gold mines of Spain as de- 
scribed by Pliny, Natural History, Book 33, 
Chapter 21. 

Gold is also found in the alluvial deposits which are 
ground between stones, thrown into water, and the 
metal sinks to the bottom. The rivers of Caraballo, 
Camarines, and Misamis, and the mountains of Carga 
and Zebu, are the most productive. Many Indian 
families support themselves by washing the river 
sands, and in times of heavy rains gold is found in 
the streets of some of the pueblos when the floods 
have passed. 

There can be no doubt of the existence of much 
gold in the islands, but principally in the parts inhab- 
ited by the independent tribes. Gold dust is 
the instrument of exchange in the interior of Minda- 
nao and is carried about in bags for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. The possession of California by the 
Spaniards for so many generations without the devel- 
opment of its riches, may explain their inertness and 
indifference in the Philippines, notwithstanding the 
repeated averments of Spanish writers that the arch- 
ipelago abounds in gold. 


Thus we have seen that every few years 
from Magellan’s time, in 1521, to the pres- 
ent day gold has been noted by observant 
visitors as one of the principal products of 
the Philippines. Now that those islands are 
to pass out of the blighting control of 
Spain, it is almost as certain as that the 
sun shines that the next great development 
of gold mines will be in them. Those who 
know the West Coast people will be equally 
certain that they will be among the fore- 
most to take advantage of this wonderful 
new opportunity. It will mean more to the 
West Coast and its seaports than the Klon- 
dike finds, because the frightful limitations 
to enterprise imposed by the northern cli- 
mate will be absent, and because there will 
be beside the mines a vast number of other 
resources to be developed, to add to the 
commerce of this new great island empire. 














THE PRESENT POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


Il. DEMOCRATIC VIEW 


By FRANKLIN K. LANE 


I. THE NATIONAL ISSUE 


Is THE Republican party the Cuban war? 

«Devoid of all indirection this will be 
the national campaign issue this fall. It 
will not be so baldly put, nor so boldly. It 
will be covered up by many fine phrases. 
Lincoln’s homely figure about swapping 
horses while crossing a stream will be resur- 
rected. Appeal will be made to national 
pride. The nations of the world will be 
represented as looking on anxiously to see 
whether or not we will be faithful to our 
leaders. An awful picture will be conjured 
up of the demoralization that would result to 
army, navy, administration, legislation, and 
diplomacy, if a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives should be elected. We shall be 
called upon to rally round the flag, meaning 
thereby to rally round the Republican 
party. The glory of Dewey’s victory, the 
bravery of Hobson’s venture on the Merri- 
mac, even the stupidity of Cervera, will be 
claimed as proofs of the prescience and 
patriotism of the Republican administra- 
tion. 

Now no man wishes to detract from what- 
ever credit is justly due to the President 
and his cabinet or to any Republican in 
Congress. It may be the belief of some 
that if Mr. Cleveland had been President, 
or Mr. Harrison, the freedom of Cuba 
would have been brought about after the 
Maine disaster without war. If strength of 
will and fixity of purpose had been at the 
helm of state, history might have been 
different. But when the whole story is 
known this belief may prove to be wrongly 
founded. Our destiny was war, and if there 
ever was a people reconciled to all that war 
implies we are that people. We even now 


rejoice that this great opportunity has been 
given this nation to show the world how 
worthy we are of a place in the van of ad- 
vancing nations. We rejoice still more that 
this fierce ordeal has made more perfect the 
fusion of the States and has made impossi- 
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ble forever the resurrection of old sectional 
cries. In these results alone we find that 
the war has paid us largely. And when we 
on this coast contemplate the prospect of 
the annexation of a group of Western 
islandsand the consequent opportunity that 
they bring, we find a special and a local en- 
thusiasm in the war. 

How few have been the wars of which 
it can be said as of this that it was born 
out of the great heart of a nation, was un- 
selfish in its origin, and yet incidentally 
brought internal blessings which far out- 
weighed the sacrifices made! A united 
people supports the prosecution of this 
great enterprise. Of all the newspapers 
which thought war unnecessary or unjusti- 
fiable not one now expresses the slightest 
desire to embarrass the hand of the admin- 
istration. Other nations have found it 
necessary to establish press censorship in 
times of trouble, to preserve the adminis- 
tration from attack and prevent rioting by 
the dissatisfied, but not so in the United 
States. The newspaper that would advo- 
cate a policy of embarrassment, and the 
legislator that would filibuster over a war 
measure at this time would alike be told by 
their constituencies that this is a movement 
of the American people, not of any politi- 
cal party. 

But the Republican party has an irresist- 
ible faculty for appropriating. It takes to 
itself arrogantly, insolently, whatever it 
thinks will better its chances of success, no 
matter how slight its right,— regarding 
even the national flag as its exclusive parti- 
san property. And now we see it claiming 
credit for a national war which its leaders 
sought to avoid even at the sacrifice of 
national honor and which is the result of a 
policy forced upon Congress and the admin- 
istration by a Democratic press and a Dem- 
ocratic minority in both houses. With the 
Maine disaster ignored as an incident, and 
an all-powerful kitchen-cabinet determined 
against interference in Cuba under any 
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circumstances, the administration and the 
Republican party were against the war they 
now lean on to save them from defeat in 
the congressional campaign of this fall. 
And they would be still against that policy 
of war had they not found that it was poli- 
tics to steal Democratic clothes and wear 
them. 

The superior heart of the nation forced 

the unwilling hand of Mr. Hanna and his 

cold-nosed party. By changing front on 

the Cuban question the Republican party 

gained some chance of a Republican House, 
otherwise there would have been none what- 
ever. 

The Democratic party does not claim the 
Cuban war as its own. Although Demo- 
cratic platforms declared for recognition of 
Cuban independence or belligerency when 
Republican platforms were silent or at most 
offering “sympathy,” and Democratic papers 
presented proofs of the unparalleled hor- 
rors of Weyler’s rule which the unanimous 
Republican press discredited, and Demo- 
cratic leaders in both houses of Congress 
offered resolutions calling for investigation 
and intervention which a Republican Speaker 
or a Republican Foreign Affairs Committee 
smothered, and knowing too that the bold 
stand of today was taken by Republican ad- 
ministration and Congress only when they 
saw that every other pathway led to politi- 
cal destruction, yet the Democratic party 
willingly shares with its rival the glory of 
this struggle, which makes for the dignity 
of the nation, its respect among its fellows, 
and the extending of the area of civiliza- 
tion and human rights as believed in by us 
and exemplified in our institutions. If to 
Cuba comes freedom, and if to our own 
country is added rich territory and our sta- 
tion is made more secure as a world power, 
we should rejoice neither as Republicans 
nor Democrats but as citizens of the Repub- 
lic of the United States. 

Not only is such a campaign cry unworthy 
of a national party but it is a senseless one 
when addressed to men who know anything 
about the procession of Congresses. The 
House of Representatives elected this fall 
does not go into office until a year from 
next November. Long before that time 
the war will be over, if not even before the 
election itself. So that it can make no 
difference as to the conduct of the war what 
sort of a House may be elected this year. 
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If so preposterous a supposition should be 
indulged as that a Democratic House would 
not as loyally uphold the hands of a Repub- 
lican President in time of war as could 
any Republican body, we still see that the 
war issue should play no part in the elec- 
tion of Congressmen because the war will 
be dead before the men elected this year 
take their seats. 
Eliminate the war as an issue, and in 
what position does it leave the Republican 
party? If we go back to December of last 


year, we find the Republican party dis- 


gusted with its later career and hopeless of 
success at the coming election. Their tariff 
measure had already proved a deficiency- 
maker millions worse than its much berated 
predecessor. Congress could not be brought 
into line on any consistent course of deal- 
ing with the nation’s finances. A knot of 
senatorial bosses spoke for the administra- 
tion and apparently controlled congressional 
action. The country had little faith in the 
independence and broad statesmanship of 
the President or his chief counselors. The 
people were not satisfied with the efforts 
made by the Republican party to redeem 
its pledges by prompt and effective legisla- 
tion. Business men failed to experience a 
new impulse in trade, and capital seemed 
quite as shy and self-appreciative as it had 
been under Mr. Cleveland. Money did not 
crowd the ships coming from Europe, but 
on the contrary gold shipments were work- 
ing up to the old danger point. The labor- 
ing men who had been promised a prompt 
and substantial rise in wages found after 
two years of Republican policy that their 
lot was no better than it had been; strikes 
continued, mills remained closed, trusts 
gathered in or drove out small enterprises. 
Republicans were forced to apologize and 
explain. The wave of prosperity did not 
come. They denied that they had ever prom- 
ised it. In place of the wave, they said, 
there was rising a very slow but steady 
tide, but for this to reach an appreciable 
height we must wait. 

Thus had the fair promises dwindled in 
fact into nothing more than the gradual 
reaction which inevitably follows a serious 
period of depression. Statesmanship had 
not done this. Congress was not to be 
given the credit. Natural law was but 
taking its course. 

The result of this disappointment among 























all classes must have been certain Republi- 
can defeat throughout the country had not 
the war come on to give occupation to 
thousands and turn national attention from 
internal troubles. And in this national 
emergency it must be admitted even by 
those most hostile to the Democratic party 
that it has acted with a patriotism and un- 
selfishness that make it worthy of confi- 
dence and universal praise. To sum the 
national situation up conservatively and far 
within the facts, it may be said that what- 


ever advantage the Republican party enjoys 


in the campaign of this year comes to it 
from causes altogether removed from its 
domestic policy, which has brought little 
but disappointment to the country. Its 
advantage is that it is the party in the 
saddle at a time of war. This should be 
offset by the knowledge that it adopted its 
present course only under the compulsion 
of a sentiment it had little if anything to 
do with creating. Moreover this year’s 
congressmen will constitute a post-war 
House, for it is not to be believed that the 
war will continue into the year 1900. It 
will be time enough to endorse the Presi- 
dent when his conduct of the war has proved 
satisfactory, and he himself is a candidate 
for re-election. 


THE STATE ISSUE 


CALIFORNIA libre! This paraphrase of 
the Cuban war-cry might well be used as 
the Democratic slogan in the State cam- 
paign of this year. If Judge Maguire is 
the Democratic nominee for Governor,—and 
this seems now assured,— the issue will be 
the freedom of the State from the control, 
political and economic, of the Southern 
Pacific Company. Judge Maguire is the 
living expression of the party’s policy upon 
this most important local issue. He does 
not represent malice toward corpora- 
tions. If he has ever knowingly done an 
unjust act toward a railroad it is not yet 
given publication. He does not seek honors 
at the price of injury done to others. But 
he demands for California what is hers, 
legally and equitably, no matter how strong 
the forces,—— financial, political, and social, 
—which would seek to divert him to an- 
other course. Such men are none too com- 
mon in our political life. They soon be- 
come distinguished. 
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Who the Republicans will name, cannot 
so safely be prophesied. There is little 
evidence that the mass of Republicans are 
taking the slightest interest in the contest. 
As usual these respectable gentlemen are 
allowing the Dan Burnses and the Martin 
Kellys to have their own way. When the 
Republican State Convention meets this 
year good care will probably be taken that 
the bosses are not allowed to take front 
seats upon the platform from which to issue 
orders, as they were four years ago. But 


their control will be none the less direct. 
And they will probably choose as theit can- 


didate for Governor some obscure man, 
some county dignitary, to whom they can 
give what servants call a “character” that 
will suit all the varying emergencies of the 
campaign,— a patent, adaptable man, per- 
haps a Markham, dependent, tractable. 
Why should the Republican party of Cali- 
fornia, which contains so many strong and 
able men, so often elevate the untried, the 
inexperienced man, who is never good for 
more than one washing? 

The two or three independent and worthy 
Republican candidates recognize the hope- 
lessness of their fight by spending their ener- 
gies in hacking each other into small pieces 
that the bosses may the more easily swal- 
low them. 

The Republican party dare not meet the 
railroad issue fairly. It never has made so 
much as an honest effort to remedy the 
abuses and correct the injustices it recog- 
nizes with beautiful regularity in its mouth- 
filling platforms. Perhaps the sources of 
financial support would be dried up if the 
Republican organization was loyal to the 
people and the official faithful to the plat- 
form. Whatever the reason, it is _his- 
tory that from the days of Newton Booth, 
Republicans who would not train with the 
railroad have been forced to bolt their 
party. Some of the ablest men in the party, 
gifted leaders, are compelled to surrender 
their ambition for high place because they 
are financially dependent upon “the road.” 
Thus it ruins with its friendship and with 
its hatred alike. The men who should lead 
cannot, and thus the boss, through whom 
the railroad’s work is done, becomes a party 
necessity and a party curse. 

The Democratic party on the other 
hand delights to honor the men who have 
shown courage and ability in opposing the 
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predatory schemes of the railroad, either 
at Washington orin Sacramento. This con- 
firmed reputation makes it possible to elect 
Democratic Governors in a State that is 
nominally Republican and that under rea- 
sonable handling would probably be so by 
a very large majority. 

It is not necessary here to consider the 
largeness of the railroad issue as affecting 
the manifold interests of this State. We 
shall hear sufficient of these, no doubt, as 
the campaign grows warmer. There is one 
factor that fights for Democratic success 
this year which must be given its due 
weight. The war has wakened Californians 
up, made them look about, widened their 
horizon, given them greater appreciation of 
the opportunities of their location, and 
made them realize as they have not here- 
tofore done, how great is the prize for 
which we on the Pacific coast are strug- 
gling. If San Francisco is to hold her 
place as the commercial and financial cen- 
ter of this coast, she must have railway 
competition. Three transcontinental lines 
find their termini on Puget sound, and a 
fourth will soon be added. Portland has 
almost equal advantages, though handi- 
capped by her inland position. Los Angeles 
after the coming of a second road rose 
within twelve years from a town of ten 
thousand easy-going people into an enter- 
prising city of a hundred thousand. San 
Francisco, San José, Sacramento, stand al- 
most still. The upper six hundred miles of 
Californian coast remain as they were 
twenty-eight years ago, the tributary ter- 
ritory of a single railroad. Of what avail 
to San Francisco if the ten thousand islands 
of the Pacific were ours? If we fight for 
the Philippines let us be in a position to 
make them ours in fact, which means that 
we shall be able to compete with our 
neighbors for their commerce. And how 
can railroad competition come more quickly 
than by foreclosure of the government’s 
mortgage upon the Central Pacific line? 


THE CITY ISSUE 


THE great problem of American city gov- 
ernment is the dethroning of the boss. The 
boss is distinctively an American institu- 
tion. He has been produced by American 
inventive genius to meet home demand. 
His rise from the small things of a con- 


tested primary to the greatness of an abso- 
lute dictator is one of the rich opportuni- 
ties not yet availed of by a Howells or a 
Leicester Ford. The boss serves two classes, 
—the “boys” who want place, and the cor- 
porations who want privilege. He is the 
general in the field, — behind him the cor- 
porations who give orders and supply the 
commissariat, under him the army of the 
push who do the fighting. To strike him 
you must cut off his supplies or cut down 
his army. San Francisco hopes to do both 
of these under the new charter, — at least 
to make a very honest effort at disorganiz- 
ing the army of the boss by making it inde- 
pendent of his control through the adop- 
tion of the merit system. And perhaps a 
flank movement may be made under popu- 
lar initiative and the supply train cut off or 
a part of it taken into the city’s own hands. 
Appointment upon merit alone and munici- 
pal ownership of public utilities are the 
best remedies yet found for the American 
municipal disease,—government by the boss. 

The boss is a very much discredited indi- 
vidual in San Francisco at the present time. 
The people have found that he can be de- 
feated; they have found that he is not only 
vulnerable, but that he is a poor fighter 
under fire. The charter fight demonstrated 
to the delighted voters that not only one 
boss can be beaten but that all the bosses 
united can be beaten, and an encore given. 
Even the political workers, the clever chaps 
who obey orders and ask no questions, are 
growing chary of their generals. And just 
now the Democratic party of San Francisco 
is about attempting the experiment of hold- 
ing conventions, making nominations, and 
conducting a campaign, without the com- 
manding word of this political master. 

The institution of the boss is no longer 
sacred, revered, awful. We have insulted 
the god and have not been struck by light- 
ning. The idea is fast creeping into our 
minds that perhaps he is not so all-power- 
ful after all. It is now revealed to a pub- 
lic hitherto somewhat incredulous that it is 
not necessary to have a boss to direct the 
municipal ship. In electing Mayor Phelan 
and in supporting him throughout his bril- 
liantly aggressive and eventful term the 
Democratic party has proved its purpose to 
substitute intelligent and brave leadership 
for boss control. And to make more cer- 
tain the success of this experiment the 
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Democratic State Committee has reorgan- 
ized the local committee of the party so as 
to give a sure guaranty against the manipu- 
lation of the party machinery by any one 
man. 

While the Democratic party is trying to 
lift itself to higher ground its rival seems 
to be sinking lower than ever. The Repub- 
lican party organization in San Francisco 
stands for almost every influence, force, 
and power, that tends to debauch the pub- 
lic service. Its leadership is low, its 
methods vicious. It holds primaries which 
are a farce. It holds conventions in which 
nominations are sold and in which popular 
men are beaten foraprice. Of its recently 
chosen officials one is in jail as an embez- 
zler and another is in the pillory of publie 
contempt as a breaker of public pledges. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS 
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Its nomination gives little prestige to any 
man, insuring him hardly more than a place 
on the official ballot. Its local platforms 
mean nothing; they are but the hypocriti- 
cal statements of a small coterie of politi- 
cal bosses who recognize the obligations of 
no higher platform than, “ Addition, divis- 
ion, and silence.” 

It is but just to say, however, that the 
Republican party of San Francisco does not 
represent the Republicans of San Francisco. 
Republican bosses may capture conventions 
but they cannot compel endorsement by 
Republican voters. Repeated defeat will in 
time bring a revolution within the party, out 
of which, we may hope, will come a sincere 
effort to join in the movement for clean 
politics and the honest doing of municipal 
business. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS' 


HE Soul of the mountain called to the earth, 
“Lift up, O lift me higher!” 
And the earth made answer with surging flood 
With quaking and with fire. 


The Soul of the mountain called to the clouds, 


“Give room! Rise higher and wait 


'? 


And the clouds drew upward, abashed and pale, 
And crouched at heaven’s gate. 


The Soul of the mountain called to the winds, 
“Cry out, as gods might cry!” 

And the north wind thundered adown the gorge 
And beat against the sky. 


And there, on the new-made, uncovered height, 
The mountain’s rocky crest, 

While the mists were weaving a slumber robe 
The Beauty lay at rest. 


“For this did I grow from thy heart, O Earth, 


Sing, winds, her ‘soul to keep 


71” 
. 


Then the mountain folded the cloud close down 
Where Beauty lies asleep. 


Isabel Darling 


1NoTE— The outline of Mount Tamalpais, overlooking San Francisco Bay, is said to represent the form 


ef &@ woman at-rest, and has been named “The Sleeping Beauty.” 



































































WAR CHAUNT OF THE WOMEN. 


"T BARS in a blinding rain, heart’s blood wrung forth in vain, 
These are our tribute, 0, Spirit of War! 
Waves moaning o’er our slain, mounds where our dead have lain, 
: These be the temples we watch from afar. 
Faint with dumb agony, pleading on bended knee, 
Lifting weak arms on a pain laden air; 
In Life’s grim irony, ours the sad company 
Left with no weapons save Patience and Prayer. 


Father of tenderness, 
Soul of the World! 

Thou whose sweet breath can bless 
Banners unfurled, 

Move through Hate’s wilderness; 
Death’s bolts are hurled, 

Rob them of bitterness, 
God save the world! 





Yet from our Passion’s night rise we in Sorrow’s might, 
Born of our weakness the strength to endure. 

Speeding our sons to fight, our torches bear the light, 

! Up with the Standard that marshals the pure! 

| Ours be the words to nerve, ours be the hands to serve, 
While our pale hearts hold commune with the sky; 

Never shall flinch nor swerve, never reproach deserve, 
Men whose proud mothers once taught them to die. 


Father of tenderness, 
Soul of the World! 

Thou whose sweet breath can bless 
Banners unfurled, 

Move through Hate’s wilderness; 
Death’s bolts are hurled, 

Rob them of bitterness, 
God save the world! 


Soldiers of Home and Hearth, guardians of Peace on Earth, 
Oufs the war-summons to work in the rear; 

Wan faces own our worth, sinking souls gain new birth, 
While we aid heroes, to some woman dear. 

By hearth or battle-field, our inner souls we yield, 
Soothing Earth’s fever, assuaging Earth’s woe; 

By hearth or battle-field, still our soul’s joy we yield, 
Easing the death bed of friend and of foe. 





Father of tenderness, 
Soul of the world! 
Thou whose sweet breath can bless 
Banners unfurled, 
Move through Hate’s wilderness; 
Death’s bolts are hurled, 
Rob them of bitterness, 
God save the world! 
Copyright, Rose-Soley, 1898. A. R. Rose-Soley 











THE SONG OF THE FLAGS 


PUN G out our Flag upon the breeze, 
Let Europe jibe and jeer, 

The Stars and Stripes hold memories 
That steel our hearts to fear. 

Eyes, dim from wasting tyrannies, 
Beseech us to draw near, 

And hark, deep-throated, o’er the Seas, 
A ringing British cheer! 


Hands o’er the Main! We clasp with mighty thrill, 

Our fathers conquered side by side, our Vikings swept the Sea: 
Pulse leaps to pulse, thought blends with iron will; 

Old Glory and the Union Jack, both wave above the free! 


Our Puritans, austere in face, 
Ne’er flinched before the foe; 
Our Cavaliers, with courtly grace, 
Gave swiftly blow for blow; 
We come of proud and dauntless race . 
Whose blood was quick to flow, 
And ours by right the hero’s place 
Who heeds the cry of woe! 


Hands o’er, etc. 


Old blood is tingling in each vein 
And spurs our willing feet, 
The blood that rose at ancient Spain 
And scattered all her fleet. 
Strange forms that in the grave have lain, 
Arise our glance to meet, 
They bid us wage the war again 
And shake the tyrant’s seat! 


Hands o’er, etc. 


Fling out the Stars and Crimson Bands, 
Cheer on our boys in Blue, 

The boys in Red hold up strong hands 
And swear they will be true. 

Twin flags shall girdle Earth’s broad lands 
With belt of Freedom’s hue. 

And, should we faint on foreign strands, 
Old England’s blood flows too! 


Hands o’er the main! We clasp with mighty thrill, 
We yet may battle side by side, our navies sweep the sea; 

Pulse leaps to pulse, thought weds with iron will; 
Old Glory and the Union Jack, both lead to victory! 


Copyright, Rose-Soley, 1898 A. R. Rose-Soley 






















































$4 MAMMY’s boy-e-e!” 

Aunt Patsy sat in the door, smok- 
ing her pipe and gazing at the scenery be- 
fore her. 

The flood had receded. Across the bot- 
tom land extended a long stretch of mud 
and sand; beyond, moving down silently 
in its old channel, was the “Father of 
Waters.” 

It was a picturesque scene. Far over to 
the east bank lay a large freight boat 
“ wooding up” with the smoke creeping 
leisurely from the top of her tall smoke 
stacks. To the southward the river shone 
like a sheet of silver from the reflection of 
the morning sun. 

Aunt Patsy blew a cloud of smoke up- 
wards and looked across the ravine where 
Uncle Zeke was having a little altercation 
with Dobbs, the bay mule, in which, it ap- 
peared from that distance, Dobbs was get- 
ting the best of it. But she observed with 
triumph finally that the loosened tug was 
fastened, the plow righted, and the whole 
outfit again moved at the usual pace across 
the side of the hill. 

From behind the cabin came the noise of 
pounding. 

“Mammy’s boy-e-e!” called the old woman, 
and the next moment a ten-year-old black 
image stood before her. 

Years before her only son had gone to 
New Orleans in search of the ever-looked- 
for mine of wealth — that mirage of youth- 
ful ambition. Tom had fallen a victim to 
yellow fever, and when the old people had 
about given upa dividend’s ever being de- 
clared upon the investment, this single 
black nugget was sent them,—the only 
returns from Tom’s speculative adventure; 
but with unmistakable evidence of its genu- 
ineness stamped around his bright brown 
eyes. 

“ Hezekiah, w’at yer ddin’?” 

“* Jes’ playin’, Mammy.” 

“That’s right, Mammy’s boy. You’se 
gitten mo’ like yo’ pappy ebery day ob 
yo’ life. Be a good boy, honey, we’s gwine 
to hab bacon and beans for dinnah.” 

Now this announcement, which would or- 
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A SON OF HAM 


By O. A. WARD. 


dinarily have filled the heart of Hezekiah 
with joy, at the present time chilled him to 
the very marrow; and he retreated to the 
rear of the cabin to scratch his head and 
ponder. 

Hezekiah had been for two hours engaged 
in a manufacturing enterprise, and it had 
been brought about in this manner. Early 
that morning while playing down by the 
creek he had encountered a sight that 
threatened to unkink every kinky hair that 
grew out of his small cranium. The creek 
was almost dry, and in places there was 
just enough water flowing to cause a gentle 
murmur as it rippled over the pebbly bot- 
tom. On one side in the shadow of a huge 
tree that had fallen alongside of the bank, 
was a deeper spot caused by the action of 
the water. Hezekiah loved to lie on this 
tree and gaze down upon the bright-colored 
pebbles beneath. That was what he was 
doing that morning when he turned his 
gaze toward the place where the water was 
the deepest, and this was what he saw — a 
large channel cat-fish, a good twenty 
pounder, lying up close to the bank in 
scarcely three feet of water. The old fel- 
low had come up during the flood and stayed 
too long. 

The surprise was so great that Hezekiah 
almost fell off the log. He bumped his 
head once or twice to be sure he was not 
dreaming, took a fresh grip on the bark, 
and looked again. It was still there. 

He crawled off the log and ran for the 
house, with his vocal powers all ready for a 
war-whoop as soon as he caught sight of 
Aunt Patsy. 

Before getting to the top of the slope he 
changed his mind and ran around to the 
rear of the cabin to think the matter over. 
If he told Aunt Patsy, she would call Uncle 
Zeke; he would then go up the hollow and 
get Pete Cass to help catch, —no, there 
must be no division of honors in this mat- 
ter,— he would catch that fish himself. So 
he put his inventive genius to work. He 
had never seen a fishhook about the place 
and it was necessary to have one. On top 
of the mule shed he found a piece of wire. 


























With hammer and a stone for an anvil he 
broke off a piece about the right length 
and after much hard labor and four trips to 
the creek, to see if his victim- was still 
there, the hook was completed. To it was 
fastened a stout cord that Aunt Patsy used 
once 2 week for a clothes line. 

With this outfit Hezekiah hurried to the 
creek again. When he got to the bank he 
paused; the all-important part was still 
lacking — the bait. He scratched his head 
now in dead earnest,— but not in vain. He 
made one more trip up the hill and when he 
returned the hook was baited. 

While at the cabin the last time Aunt 
Patsy had called him and for a moment he 
was afraid the paleness of his countenance 
would betray the whole scheme. 

As he crawled out upon the log and 
peered down into the water, his heart 
threatened to bump itself out of all con- 
finement. He lowered the bait, but real- 
ized he was too far out, so he got down and 
crawled underneath the log. He could not 
get near enough to the edge to look down, 
but he reached through and let out the line 
until he felt it strike the bottom. Then he 
got up on the log again. He could see the 
bait lying on the bottom, but it was too far 
to one side, so he got down and changed it. 
When he looked again the bait was gone. 

A keen feeling of disappointment stole 
over him. He took notice of where the 
line entered the water, followed it down- 
ward with his eyes until—his breath 
stopped short — he saw that it ran right 
to the fish’s mouth. 

In a moment he was off the log and 
holding on the line with both hands. 


Aunt Patsy knocked the ashes from her 
pipe, and glancing at the sun, entered the 
cabin. The beans were simmering in a 
kettle over the fire. Going out into the 
shed, she moved a box up into a corner and 
with a great deal of effort climbed upon it. 
Balancing herself, she raised up, knife in 
hand, to sever from the household stock 
enough of the succulent bacon to accom- 
pany the balance of the exceptional feast 
that was preparing in the front cabin. 
There hung the brown, oily string only,— 
“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

Aunt Patsy gasped for breath. 
Two hours before, a piece of bacon three 
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inches square could have been seen sus- 
pended from that string. Now it was cer- 
tainly innocent of any such attachment. 

It is doubtful if Aunt Patsy had ever 
heard of Tyndall, and I do not believe she 
had read the latest treatise on theosophy, 
but such a state of living, moving catalepsy 
as walked out of the door that morning 
had seldom if ever been witnessed. She 
stood in the yard, holding the string at 
arm’s length, unable to articulate a word. 
All the mysteries of the civilized globe 
were as nothing compared to this. 

At last the spell was broken. 

“Ze—!” 

She did not finish. 

From somewhere behind the cabin came 
a series of the most astonishing, blood- 
curdling tones that ever issued from a 
human throat. Before the first volley 
had ascended the hill and cleared the 
ravine the second came rolling after it 
without the slightest sign of diminish- 
ment in operatic reach or clearness of 
tone and delivery. 

It required but a moment to convince 
Aunt Patsy that Hezekiah was the cause of 
this vocal tornado, and she hastened at 
once to the scene of difficulty. As she de- 
scended the hill she observed his lower ex- 
tremities protruding from under the log, 
while the air nearabouts was filled with fly- 
ing chunks of bark and dirt. 

When Uncle Zeke arrived upon the scene 
he found Aunt Patsy seated upon the 
ground holding her young grandson firmly 
by the ankles. 

“Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, chile,” exclaimed, 
the old lady when she could get her breath, 
“how did yo’ eber come to hab dis fit?” 

As the water in the creek was being 
churned to a foam, Uncle Zeke soon ascer- 
tained the cause of the circus. By dint of 
considerable argument Hezekiah was per- 
suaded to let go of the line, which Uncle 
Zeke secured by getting down into the 
creek; it was then but a few minutes’ work 
to get the fish out of the water and up on 
the bank. 

Hezekiah was a pronounced hero. As he 
told his story Uncle Zeke removed the hook 
from the mouth of the fish and examined it 
carefully. 

“Hezekiah,” said he, “You ’se a bown 
genus an am boun’ to be a inventurer.” 
That night, as Hezekiah was just about 
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to relinquish his hold upon consciousness a 
faint suspicion crept into Aunt Patsy’s 
mind. She crossed over to his bunk on the 
floor. 

“Hezekiah, do yo’ know w’at ’come 0’ 
Mammy’s bacon?” 
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He roused up. And Aunt Patsy, the 
clear brown eyes looking straight into hers, 
recognized in them the truthfulness so char- 
acteristic of her own boy Tom. 

“Mammy, I—I ’spec Dobbs got dat 
bacon.” 


A FELLER’S OWN MOTHER 


I FEEL sorter lonely tonight, pards, ° 
An’ suthin’ has set me to thinkin’, 
As we ’ve bin a settin’ together, 
A talkin’ an’ laughin’ an’ drinkin’. 
Per’aps you ’Il think I’m too sober — 
But, somehow or ‘nother, 
One ought n’t be blamed jes’ fer thinkin’ 
Bout a feller’s own mother. 


You know it’s so long since I lost ’er, 
An’ one ’s so sure to ferget, 

As the years are a comin’ an’ goin’, 
While one is so careless, an’ yet 

No matter how fur he’s wandered, 
An’ though he fergets ev’ry other, 

One ’1] of’n be turned in his thinkin’ 
Back to a feller’s own mother. 


An’ a feller’s own mother, you know, pards, 
"Ill allus stan’ by to the end; 

You can allus jes’ bet that she’s with you, 
But yer can’t be so sure of a friend. 

An’ then when yer kinder down-hearted, 
Yer know there ain’t nary another, 

That one sorter hankers to talk to, 
So much as a feller’s own mother. 


An’ she seems sorter near me tonight, pards, 
An’ mebbe you ’Il laugh, but somehow 

I can feel ’er hand like I used to, 
A brushin’ the locks from my brow. 

An’ ’er eyes seem a lookin’ down on me, 
An’, some way or t’ ’other, | 

There ain’t any eyes that are better 
Than those of a feller’s own mother. 


Not any more, fellers, I thank you, 
Her eyes are a lookin on so,— 

So kinder gentle an’ mourtiful,— 
I feel like I ought n’t, you know. 

An’ she seems sorter sad ’cause I’m drinkin’, 
An’, somehow or ’nother, 

One should kinder look out what he’s doin’, 
Fer the sake of a feller’s own mother. 


An’ I feel sorter lonely tonight, pards, 
An’ suthin’ has set me to thinkin’, 
As we ’ve been a settin’ together, 
A talkin’ an’ laughin’ an’ drinkin’; 
An’ I know there ain’t airy a feller 
That ever ’ll find him another 
That ’s so kinder stickin’ an’ lovin’— 
Not half, as a feller’s own mother. 








Ernest J. A. Rice. 
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THE WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE 


UNITED STATES—III 


By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 


VII.— THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN 


DMIRAL CERVERA determined the 
theater of the war in Cuba when he 

ed his cruisers into the harbor of Santi- 
ago. From the 19th of May on which he 
had sent his dispatch announcing his ar- 
rival “ without incident,” the main attention 
of the American government was directed 
upon the destruction of his squadron. The 


. main strength of the navy was concentrated 


off the harbor mouth in order to prevent 
the escape of the Spanish ships, and the im- 
possibility of capturing or destroying them 
without occupying the heights about the 
city called for the presence of the army. 
The energies of the administration were 
thus turned to the work of landing before 
Santiago a force sufficient for the reduction 
of its defenses. 

All doubts of the presence of the Spanish 
squadron in Santiago harbor had been dis- 
pelled by the bold exploit of Lieutenant 
Victor Blue,—an exploit quite as remark- 
able in its way as that of Naval Constructor 
Hobson. Landing fifteen miles west of 
Santiago harbor without escort, he secured 
a number of Cuban guides. With these he 
made a scouting trip of seventy-two miles 
completely about the city, made himself 
certain of the presence of Admiral Cer- 
vera’s vessels, and obtained information in 
regard to the defenses of Santiago. His 
successful trip through a country patrolled 
by Spanish cavalry, where capture meant 
death as a spy, was the subject of much 
commendation. 

While Admiral Sampson’s fleets were 
battering away at the outer defenses of 
Santiago, and guarding the entrance lest 
the squadron of Admiral Cervera should 
make a dash and escape, the preparations 
for sending forward the first expedition of 
troops employed the energies of the mili- 
tary authorities. The task of putting the 
army on board the transports proved to be 
greater than was expected. Tampa had 
been a rendezvous for troops from the first 
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days of the war, and the bulk of the men 
concentrated there were of the Regulars. 
The Volunteers gathered there were the 
regiments best drilled and equipped, as 
those from New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania. Yet when the order came 
to embark, nearly six weeks after the open- 
ing of the war, it was found that this force 
was but imperfectly equipped, and that the 
transportation facilities were so far from 
complete that it was more than three 
weeks after Admiral Cervera’s squadron 
had been “bottled up” in the harbor of 
Santiago that the expedition of sixteen thou- 
sand men could be got afloat. Supplies of 
all sorts were reported deficient, and the 
obstacles to movement seemed to be so 
great that General Miles, as the command- 
ing general of the army, went to Tampa in 
person to investigate. With the pressure 
put upon the supply departments the ab- 
solutely necessary part of the equipment 
was secured, and on the 6th of June the 
work of embarking the men on the trans- 
ports was begun. It was found, however, 
that the men must start upon a campaign 
in a tropical country in June clothed in 
their winter uniforms. The camp at Tampa 
was established about nine miles from the 
transports, and the line of communication 
was a single track railroad. No prepara- 
tion had been made to increase the the 
facilities for handling men and supplies, and 


when the time came to move it was blocked - 


by the amount of goods it was called upon 
to handle. More than a week was required 
to get the men aboard the transports with 
the indispensable supplies, and in the end, 
a large part of the men were forced to sail 
without tents, the rations had been cut 
down to a twenty-four day supply, the bag- 
gage of officers was reduced from two hun- 
dred and fifty to eighty pounds, the cavalry 
horses had to be left behind, and of the 
three thousand cavalrymen in the expedi- 
dition but a single squadron was mounted. 

Admiral Sampson had fretted at the de- 
lay in sending a land force to aid in the 
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campaign against Santiago and the squad- 
ron that it protected. When he received 
advices that the embarkation of troops had 
begun he determined on a dash to secure a 
foothold upon the land. Admiral Sampson 
had under his command a body of six hun- 
dred marines on the troopship Panther, be- 
sides some hundreds scattered throughout 
the fleet. With these he determined to be- 
gin the American invasion of Cuba. 

Forty miles to the east of Santiago is a 
broad and safe harbor, or double harbor, 
known as Guantanamo bay, reaching ten 
miles into the land. But little commerce 
passes through it. Caimanera, a place of 
some pretensions, lies just past the en- 
trance of the inner and larger harbor, and 
Guantanamo, a town of more importance, 
is about five miles inland from the head of 
the bay. A blockhouse, earthworks, and 
rifle pits, had been prepared for the defense 
of the bay on the western headland at the 
entrance to the outer harbor, above a 
squalid village of fishermen’s huts, but they 
were armed with only a few small field 
pieces. On the 9th of June a squadron, 
consisting of the Marblehead, Vixen, and 
Dolphin, was sent against these works, and 
their guns drove the Spanish garrison in 
flight upon the larger force at Caimanera. 
On the morning’ of the 10th of June the 
Panther, escorted by the Yankee and the 
Yosemite, entered the harbor, and under 
cover of the guns of the ships six hundred 
marines were landed under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Huntington. The enemy 
made no resistance to the landing, and after 
burning the huts and the blockhouse as a 
precaution against fever germs, the ma- 
rines made their camp and fortified them- 
selves as well as they were able where they 
could be protected by the guns of the ships. 
The landing place was named Camp Mc- 
Calla in honor of the commander of the 
Marblehead. On the following day they 
were attacked. At three o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 11th a force of Spanish 
guerrillas and regulars advanced upon the 
camp under cover of the chaparral. The 
Spanish troops were well armed with 
Mauser rifles, and began the attack at one 
thousand yards, and as they moved forward 
the outposts were driven in. At five 


o’clock the enemy were repulsed, and from 
that hour to midnight kept up a desultory 
fire from the distance. 


Shortly after mid- 
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night the Spaniards made a charge in force 
up the slope, but few of the attacking 
party were willing to face the fierce fire 
from the marines, and after a small body 
had penetrated nearly to the camp the 
enemy retired in disorder. 

Guerrilla attacks on the American posi- 
tion continued to the 14th, and for a time 
it was feared that the landing of so small 
a force before support could . be given 
by troops was premature. With the as- 
sistance of the ships, however, the marines 
held their ground through three days’ fight- 
ing with the loss of but eight killed and 
ten wounded. The battleship Texas and 
the gunboats Marblehead and Suwanee were 
then sent several miles up the bay, on the 
15th, where in an hour and a half of bom- 
bardment they made dust out of the old- 
fashioned brick fort and the new earth- 
works that defended the town of Caima- 
nera. In this work the Marblehead and 
Texas were near being blown up by sub- 
marine mines. Two of these were picked 
up by the propellers, and each of them was 
found to contain forty pounds of gun-cot- 
ton. Eight more of these dangerous de- 
vices were subsequently dragged out of the 
harbor, and no damage was done by them. 

Even with the assistance of the ships it 
is doubtful whether the marines could have 
maintained their position on the shore if it 
had not been for the Cuban insurgents. 
Several hundred of these men under Gen- 
eral Perez, the insurgent commander of the 
eastern division of Santiago province, were 
armed by the Americans, and fought in the 
camp with the marines and harassed the 
Spaniards by their guerrilla warfare. The 
report sent the United States from Camp 
McCalla was that they were daring scouts, 
brave fighters, and good shots. 

The capture of the outer harbor of Guan- 
tanamo had carried with it the possession 
of the cable station of the French line from 
Santiago to Cape Haitien, which takes the 
sea at that point. The cable had been cut, 
and the cable station was smashed by a 
shell when the blockhouse was destroyed. 
The Signal Corps, under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Allen, was set to work 
to repair the station, and on the 21st of 
June communication was restored, and the 
line was opened between Washington and 
the American forces in Cuba. 

An important part of the plan of cam- 























paign for the reduction of Santiago was the 
assistance of the insurgents in that prov- 
ince. When Lieutenant Rowan made his 
daring trip to Garcia’s camp in April, he 
found about eight thousand troops under 
the insurgent general’scommand. Supplies 
were subsequently landed sufficient to en- 
able Garcia to equip fifteen thousand men, 
and arrangements were made for the co- 
operation of the Cuban forces with the 
American armies whenever they should begin 
the invasion. 

When the order to embark the Tampa ex- 
pedition was given, General Miles, on the 
2d of June, sent a message to General Gar- 
cia requesting him: 

To move as large a force as possible to the vicinity 
of the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, and to co-operate 
with our army and navy on their arrival; to drive in 
and harass any Spanish troops near Santiago de Cuba, 
threatening and attacking them at all points and pre- 
venting any re-inforcements; and pending the arrival 
of our troops, to seize any positions east or west of 


Santiago or both, which could be used to advantage 
by our artillery. 





General Garcia received the message on 
the 6th of June and sent reply that he 
would regard the suggestions as orders. 
He at once dispatched General Rabi to take 
a strong position to the west of Santiago, 
and began a concentration of his forces in 
the neighborhood of the threatened city. 
On the 19th General Garcia himself reached 
General Rabi’s camp, eighteen miles to the 
west of Santiago, and was taken aboard the 
flagship New York for a consultation with 
Admiral Sampson. He reported that he 
brought four thousand troops, leaving three 
thousand at Holguin to prevent reinforce- 
ments being sent by General Pando to the 
Spanish army in Santiago. 

In Santiago the Spanish General Linares 
had gathered an army of about fifteen 
thousand men, and was busy erecting earth- 
works and mounting guns to command the 
land approaches. His forces were well 
armed with the Mauser rifle and provided 
with smokeless powder, but his food sup- 
plies were very deficient. Bread was scarce, 
and little grain was to be had. The most 
abundant food was rice, but the quantity of 
this was so small that even the troops were 
on short rations in the early days of June. 
The poorer people of the city were able to 
obtain but scantfare. General Linares sent 


urgent requests to General Pando, the com- 
mander of Eastern Cuba, for reinforcements 
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and supplies. He was able to increase his 
garrison somewhat by drawing in the troops 
from the outlying towns, but there was no 
more food to be had. The efforts of Gen- 
eral Pando to drive cattle to relieve the 
scarcity of food were frustrated by the 
activity of the Cubans. 

The embarkation of the troops at Tampa 
was completed at last, and at nine o’clock 
on the morning of June 14th the first ex- 
pedition sailed for Cuba under command of 
Major-General Shafter. The fleet that bore 
the expedition consisted of thirty-five 
transports, fourteen convoys, and four ten- 
ders. The force carried by the fleet made 
a total of 773 officers, and 14,564 enlisted 
men, of which 561 officers and 10,709 en- 
listed men were of the infantry, 159 offi- 
cers and 2,875 enlisted men were dis- 
mounted cavalry. The remainder were of 
the artillery, engineers, signal corps, and 
the hospital service. 

The infantry regiments were the Sixth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventy-first New York Vol- 
unteers; the Second, Eighth, Ninth, Thir- 
teenth, Twenty-second, and Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts Volunteers; and the First, 
Third, Seventh, Thirteenth, Fifteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Twentieth Regulars. The cav- 
alry were squadrons from the First, Third, 
Sixth, Ninth, and Tenth Cavalry, and four 
troops from the First United States Volun- 
teer Cavalry, usually known as the “Rough 
Riders.” These had been organized by 
Theodore Roosevelt while Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and he had resigned his 
place to become their Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The vessels moved forward in three col- 
umns, flanked by the warships, and made 
their way slowly down the coast, a magnifi- 
cent pageant onthe summer sea. The first 
orders gave a speed of seven knots an hour, 
but even this proved too much for some of 
the transports, and the lines were broken 
time and again. As the fleet took its way 
eastward between Florida and Cuba the 
speed was reduced to six knots an hour, 
and even at this rate the ships with diffi- 
culty kept together. The first sight of the 
Cuban shore was had on Saturday, the 18th, 
when the fleet passed near Cape Lucrecia, 
on the north coast of the province of San- 
tiago de Cuba. No Spanish gunboat at- 
tempted to attack the scattered lines, and 
on the morning of the 20th of June, the 
seventh day after the start, the transports 
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were hove to before the fleet of Admiral 
‘Sampson. And to the accompaniment of 
the cheers of the sailors and the answering 
cheers of the troops, they took their sta- 
tions out of range of the batteries that 
guard the entrance to Santiago harbor. 


VII.—THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO. 


THE coast of Santiago province is bold 
and picturesque. Mountains rise rear the 
sea, and the surf beats against their spurs 
and foothills. Here and there are breaks 
among the cliffs where the streams have 
worn out little valleys, and at intervals of 
miles sheltered coves or open beaches give 
chance of landing. At Santiago city and 
Guantanamo, tortuous openings in the hill- 
wall lead into large and land-locked har- 
bors. Except for the more luxuriant growth 
of trees and shrubs, the Santiago seaboard 
could be taken for the coast that fronts 
the Pacific to north and south of San 
Francisco. 

The problem before General Shafter was 
to land nearly 16,000 troops on this shore 
in a position to move against the defenses 
of Santiago. On the afternoon. of the 20th, 
of June, a few hours after his arrival, 
General Shafter sailed to an interview with 
the Cuban generals Garcia, Rabi, and Cas- 
tillo, who were brought off from their camp, 
then twenty miles to the west of Santiago. 
The insurgent generals advised strongly 
that the landing should be made to the east 
of Santiago. This advice confirmed the 
opinion already formed by General Shafter, 
and it was agreed that two days later an 
insurgent force should be concentrated to 
co-operate in protecting a landing at Dai- 
quiri. 

Daiquiri, which appears on the American 
official map as Buiquiri, and in most accounts 
as Baiquiri, is a small harbor about sixteen 
miles to the east of Santiago. The iron 
pier of the Spanish-American Iron Company, 
a smaller wharf, and a good beach, offered 
advantages for landing, and arailroad run- 
ning back to the iron mines promised 
some assistance in the matter of transport- 
ation. The distance by road to Santiago is 
twenty miles. 

The arrangements for landing were 
perfect. Admiral Sampson’s ships attacked 
the coast for twenty miles in order to render 
the Spanish commander uncertain of the 


landing place, and from seven a.m. to ten 
o’clock, shelled the roads leading from 
Santiago. The New Orleans, Castine, De- 
troit, and a number of gunboats at the head 
of the transports, moved to Daiquiri shell- 
ing the shore and heights in order to dis- 
lodge the Spanish forces. The harbor was 
provided with only a blockhouse and a small 
earthwork, which were no defense against 
the naval attack. The bombardment began 
at 9:45 a.m., and ceased at ten. Meanwhile 
the boats and launches had been loaded 
with men from the regiments chosen for the 
vanguard in landing, and when the smoke 
cleared away were headed for the beach to 
the accompaniment of the enthusiastic 
cheers of the troops. At the approach of 
the boats the Spanish forces began to issue 
from their concealment, but before they 
were able to oppose the landing a force of 
one thousand insurgents under the command 
of General Castillo burst from the brush, 
and began to pour a rapid fire into their 
ranks. The Spanish commander made a 
hasty ané difficult retreat, setting fire to 
the round house and machine shops with in- 
tent to destroy the three locomotives be- 
fore he left. At 10:30the beginning of 
landing was made. The first troops to be 
put on shore were the *First Infantry, 
General Shafter’s old regiment, the Eighth 
Infantry, and the Second Massachusetts 
Volunteers. By night six thousand men 
had been landed and entrenched. The 
Spaniards ventured no attack on the Amer- 
ican troops, and in the next two days the 
whole American force was ashore with three 
days’ rations, two hundred rounds of am- 
munition to each man, and shelter tents for 
the troops. A part of the army was dis- 
embarked at the Siboney landing, near 
Juragua, and on the 24th, three thousand 
troops from the forces of General Garcia 
were brought from the west of Santiago,rais- 
ing the Guban forces with General Shafter’s 
army to between four and five thousand 
men, one thousand men were left under 
General Rabi to threaten Santiago from the 
western side. The only losses to the time 
the advance began were two men drowned 
in the landing. 

While the disembarkation of the troops 
was still proceeding the van began its march 
to Santiago. The advance to Juragua was 
unopposed, and on Thursday the 23d this 
place was occupied. The American forces 























were thus provided with a base of operations 
only nine miles from Santiago. General 
Wheeler,in command of the advance, ordered 
Colonel Wood with the Rough Riders and 
General Young with squadrons of the First 
and Tenth Regular Cavalry to occupy 
Sevilla, four miles nearer to Santiago, on 
the morning of Friday the 24th. Both 
commands were dismounted cavalry, and 
Colonel Wood’s men had been landed on 
Thursday evening. 

The Cuban scouts had brought informa- 
tion that a Spanish force of some size was 
at La Quasina, (or Las Guasimas as some 
maps have it),on the road to Sevilla, and 
the troopers were ordered to dislodge it. 
The advance was made in two divisions. 
General Young with the Regulars taking 
the road at the base of the hills, while 
Colonel Wood’s command climbed the hills 
and took the trails a half mile to the left 
and south. The Rough Riders were com- 
pelled to march eight miles, and suffered 
severely from the heat, thirst,and insufficient 
food. The ground over which they passed 
was exceedingly rough, and the trail was 
lined with thick brier underbrush. Between 
half past seven and eight o’clock, at points 
three or four miles in advance of Juragua, 
both General Young and Colonel Wood were 
attacked by the Spanish forces. General 
Young was provided with three Hotchkiss 
guns, and was ableto clear the thicket in 
front of him with little loss, though the 
Spanish poured in a heavy fire from their 
cover. Colonel Wood’s command was more 
roughly handled. Owing to the steepness 
of the ascent, the Hotchkiss guns had to be 
left behind, and the difficulties of the path 
prevented the throwing out of flanking 
scouts. Just as the advance under Captain 
Capron reached a point where the trail 
opened on a space covered with high grass, 
the enemy was developed in force, and from 
the thickets and grass began a hot fire on 
the troopers. The men were exhausted 
with thirst and exertion, and this attack 
from the invisible enemy, for a moment 
threw them into confusion. They steadied, 
however, as their comrades hastened for- 
ward, and as the column came up men were 
rapidly deployed to right and left. The 
Spanish were found to be in position within 
two hundred yards, but favored by the 
thicket and by the smokeless powder with 
which they were provided, it was difficult to 
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learn their exact location. The American 
line was deployed into the open space to the 
right, and a detachment under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roosevelt thrown into the thicket 
to the left. After a sharp fusillade the 
men charged, and the Spanish force broke 
and ran down the steep hill and up another 
hill toa blockhouse on a commanding posi- 
tion, eight hundred yards away. Colonel 
Wood and Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt led 
an assault on this position, but as the troops 
came within five yards the Spanish broke 
and ran. The force attacking General 
Young had already retreated to this block- 
house, and the American troops were left 
masters of the field of battle. 

The loss of the Americans was sixteen 
dead and fifty-two wounded. Captain Ca- 
pron of the Rough Riders, and Sergeant 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., a grandson of President 
Grant’s Secretary of State, were killed in 
the first attack while the command was 
still in disorder. The Spanish loss was 
officially stated from Madrid to bea Captain 
and seven soldiers killed, and two Lieuten- 
ants and twelve men wounded. As the 
bodies of thirty-nine Spaniards were found 
on the field of battle, the Spanish report 
was not generally credited in the American 
lines. Refugees from Santiago reported 
that seventy-seven were killed and eighty- 
nine wounded. The number of Spanish 
engaged in this action was reported from 
American sources to have been seventeen 
hundred. The retreat of this force from 
such an advantageous position gave the 
American troops a confidence that cost 
them dear in the following week. 

After the skirmish of La Quasina, Gen- 
eral Linares completed the withdrawal of 
his troops from the outlying positions, 
which he had begun upon the landing of 
General Shafter’s advance guard. He then 
occupied a line from El Caney, a suburb of 
Santiago on the north, to Aguadores and 
Morro castle on the south. 

The American advance was steadily 
maintained. On Saturday, the day follow- 
ing the engagement of La Quasina, Generals 
Wheeler and Lawton with eight thousand 
men occupied Sevilla, and the advanced 
posts were pushed rapidly forward without 
resistance from the enemy. Fora few days 
the troops in the advance line suffered for 
lack of supplies. The roads from Daiquiri 


were not built for the accommodation of 
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military supply trains, and in spite of the 
energy of the officers it was found 
impossible to furnish food for the 
advance. The men were put on half 
rations, and at last came down to scraps. 
Siboney was then used as the base of 
supplies, and with the better roads lead- 
ing from that point, the transportation ser- 
vice was soon able to supply the men with 
their regular rations. Towards Santiago 
the country becomes more open, and in the 
next five days General Shafter was able to 
bring up over twelve thousand troops and 
place them to advantage. The field artillery 
was landed and brought forward. 

In the meantime General Shafter was 
strengthened by reinforcements brought 
from Camp Alger. General Duffield’s brig- 
ade of over three thousand men of the 
Michigan Volunteers was shipped from New- 
port News by the Yale and Harvard, raising 
his force to over eighteen thousand men, 
and other regiments were ordered forward 
from Tampa. 

General Shafter, according to reports, 
had expected to attempt the reduction of 
Santiago by siege. There were, however, 
unexpected difficulties in the way. The loss 
of lighters had interfered with the work 
of getting the siege guns ashore, and those 
that had been landed had to be left on the 
beach for want of means to move them. 
For several days rains fell continuously, 
rendering the roads impassable for such 
heavy guns, and the facilities for transporta- 
tion were barely enough to keep the troops 
supplied with food. Reports were then 
brought to the camp that a force of 
eighty-four hundred Spanish troops were 
approaching the city from Manzanillo, led 
by General Pando in person, seeking a 
junction with General Linares. With this 
reinforcement it was feared that Linares 
would have such superiority that the siege 
could not be prosecuted until much larger 
forces were brought from the United 
States. General Shafter therefore con- 
sidered the plan of carrying the city by as- 
sault, and on the 30th of June gave orders 
for a general advance on the following 
morning. 

On the night of June 30th the American 
army occupied the line behind the Rio 
Guama at right angles to the road that 
runs from Sevilla to Santiago, showing a 
front of about five miles. On the right 
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was the division commanded by General 
Lawton, made up the most part of Regulars. 
This faced the suburb of El Caney, a com- 
manding position a little over two miles 
from the city of Santiago. General Garcia 
with about four thousand Cuban troops 
under General Lawton’s command lay to the 
north and east of El Caney. The center, 
facing San Juan, was held by General 
Wheeler with the cavalry, still dismounted. 
The left wing, opposite Aguadores, was 
made up of Regulars commanded by Gen- 
eral Kent and Volunteers under General 
Duffield. General Shafter’s orders were 
that at daybreak General Duffield should 
make a demonstration against Aguadores 
with the co-operation of vessels from the 
fleet. General Lawton was to command the 
main movement, which was to be directed 
against El Caney. General Wheeler with 
the cavalry was ordered to move forward 
to command the Sevilla road. 

On the afternoon of the 30th the war 
balloon that had been brought from Tampa 
had been sent up for the first time, reach- 
ing a height of eighteen hundred feet, and 
a clear idea had been gained of the position 
of the enemy. 

Duffield’s brigade was brought up on trains 
at an early hour and began a lively attack 
on the position below Aguadores, in which 
the New York, Suwanee, and Gloucester, 
joined. 

At three o’clock in the morning Lawton’s 
division was in motion, but it was not until 
past six o’clock that it was ready to engage 
the enemy. The difficulties of moving on 
account of the mud were great, but by 
forty minutes past six the battery of the 
First Artillery in the lead, opened the en- 
gagement at the distance of a mile and a 
half from El Caney. The first shot was 
fired by Captain Capron, father of the 
officer who was killed with the Rough Riders 
at the skirmish of La Quasina. For atime 
the American shots brought no reply, but 
the Spaniards soon waked up. The Reina 
Mercedes battery, and other advanced 
batteries in the line of Santiago’s defenses, 
opened fire, and the engagement soon be- 
came general. The Spaniards at first shot 
wild, but soon getting the range of the 
American troops and batteries, were able 
to do much execution. The advance was 
therefore slow, the troops being kept under 
cover as far as possible. 
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While Lawton was making little progress 
in this part of the field, hot work was go- 
ing on in the center. General Sumner was 
in command here in the early morning 
hours, owning to an attack of fever which 
kept General Wheeler in his tent until near 
noon. By his order Grimes’s battery was 
pushed forward with infantry support to El 
Pozo, a little village about two miles east of 
Santiago, where a commanding height furn- 
ishes a good 
position for ar- WATT 
tillery. Oppo- 
site the bat- 
tery,across the 
cafion a mile 
away, was a 
blockhouse on 
the hill below 
San Juan, one 
of a score of 
out-works in 
front of Santi- 
ago, lying a 
littlemorethan 
a mile from the 
city’s batter- 
ies. The dis- 
mounted caval- 
ry were order- 
ed to take this 
position, and 
along the hill- 
side, undercov- 
er of the under- 
brush, while 
Grimes’s guns 
shelled the hill 
below the 
blockhouse to 
clear the brush 
of the enemy. 
The Spanish 
battery replied 
hotly, and for 
half an hour the fire was incessant. The 
Spanish fire slackened at the end of 
that time, and at last ceased altogether. 
The Rough Riders and the dismounted 
cavalry of the First and Tenth Cavalry were 
then ordered to advance. The men sprang 
up and moved forward as swiftly as the 
nature of the ground would permit. The 
movement at once developed a strong rifle 
fire from the Spanish infantry, and despite 
the protection of the underbrush men be- 
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gan to fall. Across the gulch the ground 
was more open and the advance had to be 
made in plain view of the concealed enemy. 
The smokeless powder proved of much ad- 


‘vantage to the Spaniards, as in the absence 


of smoke it was difficult to tell whence the 
fire came. Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt 
in command of the Rough Riders led the 
advance, riding a hundred feet ahead of 
his men, shouting encouragement as he 
rode. There 
was no hesita- 
tion among the 
troopers, and 
they streamed 
up the slope. 
The Spaniards 
fired rapidly 
and in volleys, 
and in spite of 
their haste did 
much execu- 
tion. The kill- 
ed and wound- 
ed were left 
where they fell. 
Lieutenant- 
Colone! Roose- 
velt’shorsewas 
shot, butRoose- 
velt disengag- 
ed himself as 
the animal 
went down,and 
leaping to his 
feet, kept his 
place at the 
head of his 
men. As the 
lines advanced 
the enemy 
Photo by Taber eoyld be dis- 
covered in his 
rifle pits, and 
the troopers 
began firing as they advanced. The steadi- 
ness of the Americans apparently dismayed 
the Spaniards after the fire-and-fall-back 
tactics to which they had been accustomed 
in the enemy, and as the Americans reached 
the top of the hill they retreated, though 
observers of the struggle believe that if 
they had stood their ground with the advant- 
age of fire at close range they could have 
repulsed the attack. They had suffered 
severely, however, for the trenches from 
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which they had fought held a large number 
of dead. The wounded and a part of the 
guns of the battery had been carried off in 
the retreat. The position was held with 
difficulty until the general advance had dis- 
lodged the Spanish from other points which 
commanded it. 

On the right, Lawton continued to push 
forward wherever possible, but it was slow 
work. El Caney was defended by asmall stone 
fort, anda number of rifle pits and trenches. 
No artillery had been planted on the fort 
or earthworks, but a strong force of infan- 
try was maintained in the defenses. Cap- 
ron’s battery was directed against the stone 
fort and with accurate marksmanship at a 
mile and a half distance soon made it un- 
tenable. The Spanish soldiers in the trenches 
and rifle pits, however, poured a hot fire on 
the Americans wherever their advance could 
be seen. The Americans took advantage of 
whatever cover they could find, and re- 
turned the fire of the Spanish as often as 
they could see a head to shoot at. Law- 
ton’s lines were extended still farther to 
the right in the effort to flank the Spanish 
position, and a part of the Spanish force 
was compelled to retreat to avoid destruc- 
tion. General Chaffee’s men were attacked 
by a galling fire, and were compelled to lie 
down until the source of it could be discov- 
ered. Owing to the smokeless powder, it 
was some time before it was found that the 
fire was coming from the breastworks on 
the northeast corner of the town. The offi- 
cers remained erect, encouraging their 
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men, but the loss at this point was consid- 
erable. When the source of the fire was 
discovered and the Americans began to 
reply the Spaniards were much less active. 
The advance was continued until with a 
gallant charge the stone fort and its sup- 
porting trenches were carried by Lawton’s 
men and a considerable force was pushed 
past the town. Captain Clark, of General 
Chaffee’s command, was then detailed with 
a company to capture the blockhouse to the 
left, to cut El Caney off from the Spanish 
first line of defense. The men advanced in 
the face of a hot fire, and the defenders of 
the blockhouse fled. The greater part of 
the Spanish force in this part of the line 
began a hasty retreat upon Santiago. Many 
prisoners were taken by the advancing 
Americans, and the battle on this part of 
the line was practically finished. El Caney 
was still held by the enemy. 

Lawton then directed the advance of a 
part of his troops beyond El Caney to iso- 
late this position and envelop Santiago on 
the north, while a part of his force was 
sent against the Spanish defenses on his 
left, toward the San Juan hill. A mile 
away a Spanish blockhouse surrounded by 
trenches had been giving much annoy- 
ance, and the Sixteenth Regulars were or- 
dered forward to captureit. Here occurred 
some of the fiercest fighting of the day. 
The Spanish held their fire until the Ameri- 
can troops had advanced to the center o 
the half mile of open land in front of the 
blockhouse, when the whole hill blazed out 
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with artillery and rifle fire. The Sixteenth 
was in evident danger of annihilation, and 
the Seventy-first New York was ordered to 
its support. ‘The Spanish continued to fire 
with unexpected accuracy, and the Sixth 
Regulars were ordered to join the advance. 
The American troops never wavered, al- 
though the fire was so heavy that the 
Seventy-first had lost over seventy men be- 
fore it had reached the center of the open 
space. The American fire was not effective 
until the troops had advanced nearly to the 
top of the hill where they could see the 
Spanish behind their breastworks. The 
Americans fired steadily and carefully as 
they advanced, but the Spanish held stub- 
bornly to the trenches until dislodged by a 
bayonet charge. Some of our men were 
here killed by machetes. The Spanish re- 
formed at a second line of rifle pits, and re- 
sumed the struggle, while from the next 
hill a flank fire was poured in from another 
blockhouse and its surrounding trenches. 
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The captured blockhouse was crowded with 
the Spanish dead, and with the state of the 
trenches showed that enemy had suffered 
only less severely than the attacking force. 
The position when taken was found to be 
commanded from several directions by the 
Spanish fire, and after being held for an 
hour had to be abandoned. It was reoccu- 
pied later. Firing continued fiercely all 
along the front until three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Spaniards contesting the 
ground fiercely, and when driven from one 
line of entrenchments renewing the contest 
from another. The advance had been gen- 
erally successful. On the right Lawton’s 
force had passed well beyond El Caney, 
though this position was still fiercely de- 
fended until five o’clock, when it was car- 
ried. Onthe center only San Juan remained 
to be captured to bring the army face to 
face with the main defenses of Santiago 
itself. 

General Shafter then rode out to make 
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a personal observation of the situation, and 
at four o’clock General Hawkins was or- 
dered to lead an assault on the San Juan 
hill. His force was disposed in two divis- 
ions. The Third and Sixth Cavalry, and the 
Thirteenth and Sixteenth Infantry he formed 
in one division and led in person. Colonel 
Wood was put at the head of the second 
division formed of the Rough Riders, and 
the Seventh, Ninth, and Tenth Infantry. 
San Juan hill was the most important of 
the outer defenses of Santiago, and was 
more strongly defended. The artillery here 
was better and better served than at any 
other part of the outer line of defense. 
The hill was steep, and the charge was 
made under greater difficulties than any 
other of theday. The men advanced bravely, 
however, the officers leading. It was rush, 
lie down, fire. and rush again, as they scram- 
bled up the ascent. Their ranks were 
thinned by the hot fire from above. Cap- 
tain O’Neill of the Rough Riders,— the 
“ Buckey O’Neill,” whose stories of Arizona 
life have been widely read,— fell in front 
of his company, shot dead by a Spanish 
bullet. Scores of men were killed or 
wounded, but the regiment, with Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Roosevelt at its head, pressed 
forward steadily. Captain McFarland of 
Company E of the Sixteenth was shot dead 
while leading the van with General Haw- 
kins. The men hesitated, but Lieutenant 
Cary ran to the lead of the company, and 
with a cry of command led them forward 
again. Cary fell, shot through the heart, 
but the men moved forward, and closed up 
the gaps where the shell and rifle-bullet 
thinned the ranks. At last the top of the 
hill was reached, and the men with a cheer 
swarmed over the Spanish breastworks, and 
after a sharp encounter sent the stubborn 
enemy in headlong flight. The action re- 
sulted in severe loss te both sides. The 
Spanish had stationed thirty men in each 
trench. In some of these twenty-five dead 
or severely wounded men were found, and 
in many of them the number was as high 
as twenty. The American loss was prob- 
ably greater in proportion than that of the 
Spanish. In some of the companies that 
went into the charge no more than twenty 
or twenty-five escaped without wounds. 
The hill having been carried at such cost, 
every effort was made to hold it. The Sec- 
ond Massachusetts Volunteers were ordered 
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up to the support of General Hawkins’s 
command, and the defenses were strength- 
ened against a counter attack. The force 
was still under the fire of two or three 
blockhouses, but it was in no condition to 
carry them, and had to depend on entrench- 
ing to protect itself. 

The attack on the line from Aguadores to 
the sea had developed into a serious en- 
gagement under Generals Kent and Duf- 
field. The navy rendered such assistance 
as it was able, but the Spaniards held tena- 
ciously to their positions. They had burnt 
the railroad bridge across the Rio San Juan, 
and in its absence the American force was 
unable to cross the stream under the Span- 
ish fire, and as night came on the attack 
was abandoned. 

The coming of darkness on Friday found 
the American line well advanced from the 
positions of the morning, and the troops 
lightly entrenched. The right under Gen- 
eral Lawton had been pushed forward about 
three miles, and was now less than a mile 
from the Santiago earthworks. The cen- 
ter had been advanced nearly two miles 
and held the hard-fought eminence of San 
Juan, within rifle shot of the Santiago bar- 
racks. The left had advanced its lines 
along the Sevilla road and the coast railroad 
to the front of Aguadores. 

Friday night was a busy time for the 
American army. The Spanish batteries 
kept up a desultory fire, but the Americans 
were engaged in carrying the wounded back 
over the nine miles of rough road to the 
hospitals at Juragua, and in strengthening 
the lines with the forces that had not been 
engaged during the day, and made no reply. 

The battle was resumed at five o’clock in 
the morning with a desperate attempt by 
the Spaniards to recapture their position at 
San Juan. A number of Hotchkiss guns 
had been moved up to this position, and 
these with the rifle fire forced the Spaniards 
to break and run. The Spaniards were re- 
formed and led to another assault, but were 
forced back as far as the third line of en- 
trenchments. The enemy was ‘successful, 
however, in enfilading the advanced bat- 
teries of the Americans, and they were 
withdrawn to El Pozo hill. While this 
attack was in progress, General Lawton’s 
lines were pushed forward a distance from 
El Caney, and the fleet bombarded the outer 
fortifications. 

















It had been supposed that a general 
assault would be made on the city during 
Saturday morning. At midnight General 
Shafter had announced :— 

We have Caney in our possession, and the whole 
crest of the plateau at Caney. We have taken some 
two thousand prisoners on this side of Santiago. The 
Spaniards have been driven back into the city, and to- 
morrow we will take and enter it. 


As the reports of the fearful pounding 
to which the 
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fight had been answered in the most 
effectual manner. The Spanish had fought 
bravely, and the possibilities of destruction 
by the new rifles and smokeless powder had 
been proved. The Spanish losses are un- 
known. General Blanco advised the Madrid 
Government that General Linares had but 
two thousand men engaged, and that “ half 
our troops were placed hors de combat.” 
This was a considerable understatement of 

the number en- 





troopshad been 
subjectedcame 
from the front, 
however, Gen- 
eral Shafter 
abandoned the 
plans of carry- 
ing the city by 
assault. In his 
firstdispatchto 
Washington he 
had estimated 
the losses at 
“above 400.” 
The figures 
then crept up 
to800,andthen 
to “over 1000.” 
Orders for at- 
tack were then 
countermand- 
ed, and later he 
informed the 
Secretary of 
War that, “We 
find the ground 
of such echar- 
acter and the 
defenses so 
strong that it 
will be impos- 





it by storm 
with my pres- 
ent force.” 
The Americans held the ground that they 
had won by such hard fighting, and had in- 
flicted serious losses on the enemy. They 
had displayed a steadiness and dash under 
the most trying circumstances, which jus- 
tified the coufidence that had been reposed 
in them, and brought from Washington 
strong expressions of the pride of the coun- 
try in their achievements. But those who 
had believed that the Spanish would not 
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gaged. Gen- 
eral Linares 
was among 
those severely 
wounded, being 
shot in the left 
arm while try- 
ing to rally his 
men near the 
close of the 
firstday. The 
active com- 
mand in Santi- 
ago then fellto 
General José 
Toral. 

The contro- 
versy as to the 
wounds made 
by the small 
bore rifles was 
settled by the 
action. At 
close range the 
wounds made 
by the exit of 
the bullet are 
large and rag- 
ged,—so much 
so that they led 
to a charge of 
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sible to carry GENERAL MERRITT ON BRIDGE OF NEWPORT LEAVING FOR MANILA, mutilation of 


the dead after 
the engage- 
ment at Guan- 
tanamo,—but at the ordinary distances 
they make a smooth, clean wound easily 
treated by surgeons. General Shafter re- 
ported that: “‘ Their wounds are much less 
dangerous than similar wounds made with 
forty-five caliber. Among the large number 
of wounded there are few amputations. 
Perhaps ten will cover it.” 

The question of the value of the insur- 
gents as troops was also settled. They 
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proved good fighters in battle and on scout- 
ing duty, but objected to performing the 
other duties of the soldier. A large num- 
ber refused to perform road or hospital 
duties, and their rations were cut off in con- 
sequence. 

The total loss of the American army in 
the two days’ fighting of Friday and Satur- 
day, was 1,593, divided as follows: Killed, 


22 officers, 208 enlisted men; wounded, 81 
officers; 1,203 enlisted men; missing, 79 en- 
listed men. 
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VICINITY OF 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


XI.—THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
SQUADRON 


THE two days’ battle in front of Santi- 
ago’s defenses had left General Shafter in 
possession of points that would command 
the city and harbor as soon as he should 
bring up his siege guns from Siboney. The 
great losses of the Spanish troops made 
their commanders doubtful whether they 
would be able to stand an assault should 
General Shafter decide to attempt the 
storming of the defenses. In this situation 
Admiral Cervera took the desperate reso- 





lution to attempt to run past Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet and escape. This course 
had been urged upon him by General Blanco 
before the coming of the American army, 
and his failure had been the subject of com- 
plaint to the Government, and a recommen- 
dation that he should be relieved, and the 
command be given to Commodore Villamil. 
Admiral Cervera’s resolution was sustained 
by peremptory orders both from Havana 
and from Madrid. 

At 9:30 on Sunday morning the lookout 
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officer of the battleship Texas gave the cry, 
“They ’re coming out,” and pointed to the 
columns of black smoke that were rising 
over the hills at the harbor entrance. The 
Texas, the vessel nearest to the entrance, 
raised the signal that Cervera’s squadron 
was trying to escape, and beat to quarters. 
The signs of the coming ships were seen 
almost at the same time by the battleships 
Iowa and Oregon and the armored cruiser 
Brooklyn, these vessels being about two 
miles and a half off the harbor mouth. 

A few minutes later the the Infanta Maria 
Teresa, the flagship of the squadron, led 
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the way out of the harbor mouth, followed 
shortly by the Cristobal Colon, the Vizcaya. 
and the Almirante Oquendo, the ships spaced 
in admirable order. The attempt to block 
the harbor mouth by the Merrimac had 
been a failure. From their funnels poured 
the black smoke under the forced draft 
from their furnaces, and as they cleared 
the harbor mouth they increased their 
speed. Behind them came the two torpedo 
boat destroyers, Pluton and Furor. It was 
to be a dash for freedom for the whole 
squadron. 

As the Infanta Maria Teresa issued from 
the harbor mouth the Spanish commander 
turned his course to the west. The Texas 
was the first ship to engage the enemy, and 
with a few shots put a shell through the 
side armor of the flagship. The swift 
cruisers drew away from the battleship, 
however, and it was not until the Vizcaya 
came along that she was able to engage to 
effect. The Brooklyn, Iowa, and Oregon, 
hastened up within fighting distance, and a 
furious cannonade began between the two 
squadrons, the Brooklyn taking the first 
place in the American line. The Cristobal 
Colon proved by far the fastest of the Span- 
ish ships, and drew to the head of the col- 
umn, the Brooklyn hammering away in hot 
haste. The lowaat first maneuvered to ram 
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the Maria Teresa, but failing in this, gave 
her the full force of the starboard battery 
and tried to head off the Almirante Oquendo. 
The Cristobal Colon passed the Lowa, and 
planted t vo six-inch shells in the bow where 
the battleship’s armor plating is light. The 
damage was not great enough to interfere 
with the fighting efficiency of the lowa, and 
she turned her attention to the Oquendo. 
At a distance of eleven hundred yards the 
entire battery was discharged at the cruiser. 
Two twelve-inch shells from this discharge 
smashed through the Oquendo, one forward 
and the other aft. The Oquendo reeled 
with the shock, and lost headway, but be- 
fore further damage could be done by the 
Iowa, recovered speed, and passed ahead 
to meet the fire of the Texas and the Ore- 
gon. 

The Pluton and Furor now drew forward 
and attracted the attention of the Texas, 
the Iowa, and the Gloucester,— the latter 
a small gunboat under the command of 
Lieutenant-Commander’ Richard Wain- 
wright, who had been executive officer of 
the Maine at the time that battleship was 
blown up in Havana harbor. A shell from 
one of the battleships struck the foremost 
destroyer, a great spout of black smoke 
sprang upward, and when it cleared away 
the torpedo boat destroyer was a helpless 
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and sinking wreck. The Gloucester at- 
tacked the other destroyer, and a running 
fight was made for several miles. The de- 
stroyer saw the impossibility of escaping 
and turned to retire into the harbor once 
more. This movement was prevented by 
the Gloucester, and the vessel was run 
ashore in a sinking condition, four miles 
from the harbor mouth. 

The action between the battleships and 
the cruisers proceeded furiously. It was 
an engagement of almost ship for ship. 
The Massachusetts and Indiana were off 
the harbor, but too far to the east to be of 
effective service, and the New York with 
Admiral Sampson was near Siboney, carry- 
ing the Admiral to a consultation with Gen- 
eral Shafter. The New York turned back 
at once, and hastened after the flying bat- 
tle, but did not arrive in time to take part 
in the contest. It was the Brooklyn, Iowa, 
Oregon, and Texas, against the four cruisers 
of Admiral Cervera. The Spanish gunners 
fired rapidly, but with poor aim. Few of 
their shells reached the American vessels, 
and none of those interfered with the 
effectiveness of the ships. The American 
fire was more deliberate, but a great num- 
ber of the shots told. The decks of the 
Spanish ships were swept by the fire of the 
small guns, and shell after shell pierced 
their armor plates. 

Less than twenty minutes after the first 
shot of the action was fired, smoke began 
to rise from the Almirante Oquendo and 
the Infanta Maria Teresa. They had been 
set on fire by the.shells which were poured 
in by the Texas, the Oregon, and the lowa, 
rending great holes in the doomed ships. 

Almost at the same moment the com- 
manders of the two cruisers gave up hope, 
and headed their ships for the beach. A 
few minutes later the ships grounded on 
the shore eight miles west of the harbor 
mouth and hardly a quarter of a mile 
apart, and the crews began clambering 
over the sides in an attempt to reach the 
land from the blazing wrecks. As the 
Oquendo grounded her captain shot himself 
upon the deck of his vessel. The three 
American battleships then engaged the 
Vizcaya, and Captain Eulate made a gallant 
fight of it. The swift cruiser drew ahead 
of the Iowa, firing rapidly but wildly, passed 
the Texas, and was nearly up with the 
Oregon, with all three vessels sweeping her 
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with shot and shell, when she too was seen 
to burst into flames, and suddenly turned 
and ran slowly upon the beach fifty min- 
utes after the first shot was fired. 

As the Vizcaya struck shore she was rent 
by an explosion, and the crew of the Texas, 
which was then at her stern, set up a 
cheer. 

“Don’t cheer, boys,” shouted Captain 
Philip. ‘“‘Those poor devils are dying.” 
And the Texas was turned to follow the 
Brooklyn and the Oregon in chase of the 
Cristobal Colon. 

The Iowa and the Gloucester now devoted 
their attention to saving the lives of the 
survivors on the three wrecked warships, 
and the small boats of the American ves- 
sels were soon about the burning vessels. 
The great ships furnished a magnificent but 
dreadful sight. The flames streaming from 
the jagged shot holes in their sides, the 
ammunition exploding, and the cries of the 
wounded Spanish sailors, furnished all the 
elements of a splendid tragedy. Admi- 
ral Cervera escaped to the shore from the 
Infanta Maria Teresa in a boat sent by the 
Gloucester, and surrendering to Lieutenant 
Morton, asked to be taken aboard the gun- 
boat. He was welcomed by Lieutenant 
Commander Wainwright with congratula- 
tions on the gallant fight he had made. 

The most vivid description of this part 
of the battle is given by Captain Evans of 
the Iowa in the following words :— 

As it was apparent that I could not possibly catch 
the Cristobal Colon and that the Oregon and Brooklyn 
undoubtedly would, and as the fast New York was also 
on her trail, I decided the calls of humanity should be 
heard and attention given to the twelve or fifteen 
hundred Spanish officers and men who had struck 
their colors to the American squadron, commanded by 
Admiral Sampson. I therefore headed for the wreck 
of the Vizcaya, now burning furiously fore and aft. 
When I was in as far as the depth of the water would 
admit, I lowered all my boats and sent them at once 
to the assistance of the men who were being drowned 
by dozens or roasted on the decks. I soon discovered 
that the insurgent Cubans from the shore were shoot- 
ing on men who were struggling in the water, after 
having surrendered to us. I immediately put a stop 
to this, but I could not put a stop to the mutilation of 
many bodies by the sharks inside the reef. 

These creatures had become excited by the blood 
from the wounded mixing in the water. My boat’s 
crew worked manfully and succeeded in saving many 
of the wounded from the burning ship. One man, 
who will be recommended for promotion, clambered up 
the side of the Vizcaya and saved three men from 
burning to death The smaller magazines of the 
Vizcaya were exploding with magnificent cloud effects. 
The boats were coming alongside in a steady string, 
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and willing hands were helping the lacerated Spanish 
officers and sailors on the Iowa’s quarter deck. 

All the Spaniards were absolutely without clothes. 
Some had their legs torn off by fragments of shells. 
Others were mutilated in every conceivable way. The 
bottoms of the boats held two or three inches of 
blood. In many cases dead men were lying in the 
blood. Five poor chaps died on the way to the ship. 
They were afterward buried with military honors from 
the Iowa. 

Some examples of heroism, or more properly devo- 
tion to discipline and duty, could never be surpassed. 
One man on the lost Vizcaya had his left arm almost 
shot off just below the shoulder. The fragments were 
hanging by a small piece of skin. But he climbed 
unassisted over the side and saluted as if on a visit of 
ceremony. Immediately afterward came a strong- 
hearted sailor, whose left leg had been shot off above 
the knee. He was hoisted on board the Iowa with a 
tackle, but never a whimper came from him. Gradu- 
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ally the mangled bodies and naked well men accumu- 
lated until it would have been almost difficult |to“rec- 
ognize the Iowa as a United States battleship. 

Blood was all over her usually white quarterdeck, 
and 272 naked men were being supplied with water 
and food. Finally came the boats with Captain Eulate, 
commander of the Vizcaya, for whom a chair was 
lowered over the side, as he was evidently wounded. 
The Captain’s guard of marines was drawn up on the 
quarterdeck to salute him, and I stood waiting to wel- 
come him. As the chair was placed on the deck, the 
marines presented arms. 

Captain Eulate slowly raised himself from the 
chair, saluted me with grave dignity, unbuckled his 
sword-belt, and holding the hilt of the sword before 
him, kissed it reverently, with tears in his eyes,’and 
then surrended it to me. 

Of course, I declined to receive his sword, and as the 
crew of the Iowa saw this they cheered like wild men. 

In the mean time thirty officers of the Vizcaya had 














been picked up, besides 272 of her crew. Our ward- 
room and steerage officers gave up. their staterooms 
and furnished food, clothing, and tobacco, to those 
naked officers of the Vizcaya. The paymaster issued 
uniforms to the naked sailors, and each was given ail 
the corned beef, coffee, and hardtack, he could eat. 
The war had assumed another aspect. 

As I knew the crews of th‘first two ships wrecked 
had not been visited by any of our vessels, I ran down 
to them. I found the Gloucester with Admiral Cervera 
and a number of his officers aboard and also a large 
number of wounded, some in a frightfully mangled 
condition. Many prisoners had been killed on shore 
by the fire of the Cubans. The Harvard came off and 
I requested Captain Cotton io go in and take off the 
crews of the Infanta Maria Teresa and the Almirante 
Oquendo, and by midnight the Harvard had 974 pris- 
oners aboard, a large number of them wounded. 


A number of the sailors from the wrecked 
ships were shot by Cubans. - Captain Evans 
put a guard ashore and all further cruelty 
was prevented. An officer who was sent to 
the Vizcaya gave the following account of 
his experiences:— 

The American shells had torn holes through her 
twelve-inch Harveyized stern armor plates. Through 
them I could see naked men, bloody and gashed, roast- 
ing in the shell. Her guns had been left shotted and 
were exploding from the heat, but we took care and 
got alongside. Her decks and sides were red-hot. 
Two men, stark naked, were climbing down a davit 
tackle, and as the ship rolled they would swing against 
her scorching sides and out and back again. I took 
one hundred and ten men off the Vizcaya, all without 
clothes, and I know no worse sight than naked men 
with bleeding wounds exposed. One swam toward me. 

“ Are you an officer?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered, “only a mournful soldier.” 

From not one of the wounded came a whimper or a 
groan. 


While these scenes were going on about 
the burning wrecks of the three beautiful 
cruisers of Spain, the Cristobal Colon was 
making a gallant running fight with the 
Brooklyn and the Oregon. Steaming at 
full speed to the west, she had at first the 
advantage of position, and gained the lead 
of both ships. Then the Brooklyn slowly 
forged ahead, and the Oregon with an un- 
expected burst of speed, kept well within 
range of the fleeing cruiser. The Colon was 
struck several times by the shot from the 
American vessels, but for several hours 
none of them succeeded in seriously injur- 
ing the cruiser. The Spanish guns were 
served rapidly, and the Brooklyn was struck 
several times, but most of the shot flew 
wild. A jutting point nearly sixty miles 
from Santiago made an end of the chase. 
The Brooklyn, standing farther out to sea 
on a parallel course, was in a position to 
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cut the Colon off if it turned out, the Ore- 
gon and Texas were not far behind, and the 
New York was coming swiftly up. A shell 
from the Oregon struck the quarter deck 
smashing the cabins and setting the ship on 
fire. The commander of the Cristobal Colon 
gave up the fight at one o’clock, and run- 
ning his vessel on the beach hauled down 
his flag. The Oregon was the first to put 
a prize crew aboard, and found the greater 
part of the Spanish sailors so drunk that 
they had to be helped off the vessel. In 
stimulating the crew to make their best 
efforts to escape, the officers had done a lit- 
tle too much. And this was the end of the 
armada of Spain. The Spanish loss in killed 
was estimated by Admiral Cervera at over 
six hundred. One hundred and sixty-five 
wounded were taken aboard the American 
vessels, and one thousand six hundred and 
fifty others were taken prisoners. The 
American loss was one man killed on the 
Brooklyn, and two men wounded. The 
Texas and Iowa suffered some damage, but 
not enough to make it necessary to send 
them home. Among the Spanish dead was 
Commodore Villamil, reputed to be the 
ablest naval authority in Spain. 

“We have lost all,” cabled Admiral Cer- 
vera to his government, “and are neces- 
sarily depressed.” 


X.—THE PHILIPPINES, SPAIN, AND THE 
SURRENDER OF SANTIAGO 


WHILE the chief theater of war had 
shifted to Cuba, the Government was not 
unmindful of the campaign in the Philip- 
pines. The work of making soldiers out 
of the militia gathered at San Francisco 
was pushed as rapidly as possible, and three 
expeditions were sent after the first to sup- 
port Admiral Dewey in the Manila cam- 
paign. On the 15th of June the second 
Manila expedition sailed out of San Fran- 
cisco harbor with 3,515 officers and men. 
Four steamers made up the transport 
squadron: the China, from the Pacific Mail 
fleet, with 52 officers and 1,165 men; the 
Senator with 44 officers and 960 men; the 
Zealandia with 38 officers and 663 men; and 
the Colon with 22 officers and 571 men. 
srigadier General Greene on the China was 
in command of the expedition, and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Jewett, Judge Advocate on 
General Merritt’s staff, was sent as the 
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representative of the American Governor 
General. The third expedition sailed on 
the afternoon of June 27th, under command 
of Brigadier General McArthur, nearly four 
thousand men being carried on the Valen- 
cia, the Ohio, the Indiana, the City of Para, 
and the Morgan City. General Merritt 
sailed on the Newport two days later with 
five hundred more men. The fourth ex- 
pedition, commanded by Brigadier General 
Otis, with seventeen hundred men on the 
Peru and the City of Puebla, sailed on the 
15th of July. With these expeditions a 
force of more than twelve thousand men 
had been sent for the reduction of the 
Philippines. Meanwhile, the concentration 
of troops at San Francisco continued. Regi- 
ments were ordered to Camp Merritt from 
Tennessee, New York, and other States 
well across the continent, and practically 
all the new levies from the far Western 
States were gathered at the same point. 
After the departure of the fourth expedi- 
dition there still remained thirteen thou- 
sand men in camp at the city. 

Further reinforcement was sent to Ad- 
miral Dewey with the monitor Monadnock, 
which with the collier Nero sailed for Ma- 
nila on the 23d of June. 

The departure of Governor General Mer- 
ritt was hastened by reports of the pro- 
gress of the insurgents and rumors of the 
intentions of Aguinaldo and the other insur- 
gent chiefs. The insurgents rapidly re- 
duced the most important provinces in the 
island of Luzon. The province of Cavite 
fell into their hands soon after the battle 
of Manila bay. Admiral Dewey informed 
the Government under date of June 12th 
that, “The insurgents have practically sur- 
rounded Manila. They have taken twenty- 
five hundred prisoners whom they treat 
humanely.” General Pefia, one of the lead- 
ing Spanish commanders, while withdrawing 
to Manila was forced to surrender his com- 
mand of one thousand men at Santa Cruz. 
The provinces of Laguna, Batangas, Manila, 
and Bulacan, were overrun, and a number 
of engagements took place about Manila. 
On the 2lst of June, Captain General Au- 
gustin cabled to Madrid that he was forced 
to withdraw within the walls of Manila, and 
would be unable to communicate further 
with the Government. 

On the 12th of June the insurgents for- 
mally declared their independence of Spain, 
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and proclaimed a republic. The protector- 
ate of the United States was acknowledged. 
July lst, Aguinaldo announced himself Pres- 
ident of the Republic. Captain General 
Augustin, in a dispatch got out of Manila 
under date of June 23d, estimated Agui- 
naldo’s forces at thirty thousand armed 
with rifles and one hundred thousand armed 
with swords. Outside the chief island of 
Luzon, however, the insurrection did not 
seem to make headway. The Governor of 
the Viscayas and Mindanao islands, the 
southern part of the Philippine group, 
cabled to Spain that he had defeated the 
insurgents in an engagement in which Chief 
Arce, the lieutenant of Aguinaldo, was killed, 
and tranquillity restored. 

The first fleet of transports under the 
convoy of the Charleston reached Manila 
bay on the 30th of June, and the men were 
landed at Cavite. On the way the ships 
stopped at the Ladrones. The Spanish gov- 
ernor had not yet heard of the war, and as 
he had no means of resisting, surrendered, 
and with all his men was taken to the Phil- 
ippines. The native civil government in 
the Ladrones was left undisturbed, and 
American interests were put in charge of 
Francis Porcusach, the sole American citi- 
zen on the islands. 

The Spanish ministry, in its uncertainty 
as to the course to be pursued, determined 
on a demonstration against the American 
force in the Philippines. The Cadiz fleet 
under command of Admiral Camara was at 
last got to sea on the 16th of June, and 
sailed without announcing its destination, 
in order, as a member of the Cabinet naively 
said, “That everybody might be satisfied.” 
Ten days later the fleet entered the harbor 
of Port Said, the entrance to the Suez 

‘anal. It consisted of the battleship Pelayo, 

the armored cruiser Emperador Carlos 
Quinto, the converted cruisers Patrio and 
Rapido, the torpedo boat destroyers Osado, 
Audaz, and Proserpina, and five transports 
carrying four thousand troops. The Span- 
ish consul at Port Said had purchased ten 
thousand tons of coal, but was not allowed 
to put it aboard the warships. 

There was much doubt in the minds of 
the American authorities whether Admiral 
Camara had any intention of going to the 
Philippines, but there was every confidence 
that Admiral Dewey would be able to handle 
the expedition if it ever reached Philippine 
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waters. On the following day, however, 
the Navy Department announced a plan 
that had been in contemplation, to send a 
squadron to Spain. The Newark was de- 
tailed as flagship, with the battleships Iowa 
and Oregon, the cruisers Yosemite, Yankee, 
and Dixie, and three colliers, the whole to 
be under the command of Commodore Wat- 
son. It was announced that the start would 
be made at once from off Santiago, and the 
Newark was dispatched to that point. But 
many delays occurred, and the date of sail- 
ing was several times postponed. 

The Spanish ministry professed to wel- 
come the coming of an American squadron 
to their coast, and announced that it would 
make no change in Admiral Camara’s orders. 
The Spanish admiral remained for several 
days at Port Said, not having money enough 
to pay the canal tolls — estimated at above 
$80,000. The canal company at last ac- 
cepted bills on Paris, and the squadron 
sailed through the canal on the 5th of July, 
The torpedo boat destroyers were sent back 
to Spain, as too delicate for the trip. After 
spending a day at Suez, Camara sailed back 
through the canal on the 7th, and headed 
his ships for Spain. The full account of 
the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s squad- 
ron had changed the plans of the Spanish 
ministry, —if they had ever had any plan 
besides that of encouraging the Spanish 
people to believe that they were making 
vigorous efforts to wage war. 

The original blockade of the Spanish 
West Indies included only the ports on the 
north coast of Cuba from Cardenas to Bahia 
Honda, and Cienfuegos on the south. San- 
tiago was added without proclamation when 
Admiral Cervera’s squadron took refuge in 
that harbor. On the 28th of June Presi- 
dent McKinley issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing that the United States would, 
“Maintain an effective blockade of all the 
ports on the south coast of Cuba, from 
Cape Frances to Cape Cruz inclusive, and 


also of the port of San Juan in the island © 


of Porto Rico.” This proclamation increased 
the extent of the blockade fourfold. 

The blockade of San Juan had already 
been begun by Captain Sigsbee in the aux- 
iliary cruiser St. Paul, who had a few days 
before cruised off the harbor and turned 
back a British ship loaded with supplies. 
While on this duty the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer Terror acccompanied by a Spanish 
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gunboat issued from San Juan harbor and 
made an attack onthe St. Paul. The Terror 
was one of Admiral Cervera’s squadron, but 
was left behind at Martinique because of 
trouble with her machinery. When the 
vessel was repaired Santiago was already 
blockaded, and a run was made for San 
Juan. The destroyer again broke down at 
this port and was under repair for several 
weeks. The attack on the St. Paul was 
made on the afternoon of the 22d, and 
after some maneuvering and long-range 
firing the destroyer dashed forward to get. 
within torpedo distance. Three shots from 
the five-inch guns of the St. Paul struck 
the Terror, one going through the engine- 
room and disabling a part of the machin- 
ery. The Terror dropped back under cover 
of the fortifications, and was kept afloat 
with difficulty while she was being towed 
into the harbor. 

The destruction of Admiral Cervera’s 
ships, the defeat of Linares, and Shafter’s 
investment of Santiago, brought a plenti- 
ful crop of peace rumors. The Spanish 
ministry were evidently desirous of ending 
the war, but stood in too much awe of the 
army, the Carlists, and the Republicans, to 
take the initiative in getting terms. With 
no plan of conducting the war they had no 
plan of ending it. Suggestions were put 
forth that Spain would allow the independ- 
ence of Cuba, provided Cuba assumed its 
share of the Cuban debt; grant the United 
States a moderate indemnity to be fixed by 
the powers of Europe; and make adminis- 
trative reforms in the Philippines with com- 
mercial advantages to the United States. 
The terms of the United States were semi- 
officially announced as the unconditional 
independence of Cuba, the cession of Porto 
Rico to the United States, and an indemnity 
of $240,000,000, the Philippines to be 
occupied and administered by the United 
States until the indemnity was paid. The 
Spanish ministry declared that it would 
never consent to these terms. Dissensions 
arose in the Cabinet, however, and on the 
11th of July Sagasta placed the resigna- 
tions of all its members in the hands of 
the Queen Regent. A military Cabinet, 
with General Campos or General Polavieja 
at its head, was discussed, but the adminis- 
tration was temporarily left in the hands 
of Sagasta. 

After the close of the battle of Santiago 
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on the 2d of July there was a period of 
quiet in the opposing camps. The losses 
on both sides and the exhaustion of the 
men probably made rest necessary, and the 
illness of General Shafter, who with Gen- 
eral Wheeler, General Young, and other 
officers, was disabled for a few days by ma- 
laria] fever, made a rest necessary. On the 
3d of July, after the destruction of the 
Spanish squadron, General Shafter sent a 
demand on General Toral for the surrender 
of the place, allowing two days for the 
withdrawal of non-combatants. Ten days 
were taken up with the discussion of terms, 
the truce being renewed with intervals of 
firing from the advanced batteries. General 
Toral offered to give up the city if the men 
were allowed to march away with their side 
arms, with a twelve hours’ start. Uncon- 
ditional surrender was demanded by the 
American general. While time was con- 
sumed with referring proposals to Wash- 
ton and Madrid the American forces 
strengthened their lines, brought up their 
field and siege batteries, and pushed rein- 
forcements to the front. Several trans- 
ports arrived off Santiago with four thou- 
sand troops from Tampa, and on the 11th of 
July General Miles arrived with seventeen 
hundred more, raising the American force 
to above twenty-five thousand men. With 
the reinforcements the lines were extended. 
On the 11th, with some fighting, the lines 
were carried to the northern point of the 
bay, completely enclosing the Spanish army 
and blocking the way of retreat. On the 


7th the governor, the mayor, and the rest’ 


of the civil government of Santiago, came 
through the lines and gave themselves up. 
The Archbishop of Santiago sent an urgent 
message to Madrid asking the surrender of 
the place, but no response was received. 
While the negotiations over the posses- 
of Santiago were going on, arrangements 
were completed for the exchange of Lieu- 
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tenant Hobson and his seven men. On the 
6th of July they were delivered up under 
flag of truce, a Spanish lieutenant and four- 
teen privates being exchanged for them. 
They were carried through the American 
lines amid a great demonstration and taken 
to the flagship New York, from which they 
had started a month before. 

Before Lieutenant Hobson was exchanged 
the Spanish tried to complete the task in 
which he had failed. At midnight on the 
4th, the Reina Mercedes, the dismantled 
Spanish cruiser, was sent into the harbor 
entrance. She was discovered by the 
American fleet, and the Spaniards were un- 
able to carry out their plans under the hot 
fire to which she was subjected. She 
drifted outside the entrance and was sunk 
by the shells of the blockading fleet. The 
batteries at the entrance, were still consid- 
ered too strong, however, to permit the 
fleet to sail into the harbor, and the open 
channel was not used by the warships. 

After much negotiation terms were at 
last offered to General Toral of safe trans- 
port of his troops to Spain, the officers 
to keep their side arms. If these terms 
were not accepted by noon of the 14th 
of July bombardment was to begin an 
the city to be carried by assault. A personal 
interview was had between General Toral, 
General Miles, and General Shafter, and the 
Spanish commander was shown the hope- 
lessness of further resistance. On the 
morning of the 14th permission to accept 
the American terms was received from 
Madrid, and Santiago surrendered, three 
weeks and one day after the American 
army had begun its landing on the Cuban 
coast. The surrender included the territory 
east of a line drawn from Acerradores on 
the south coast to Sagua de Tanamo on 
the north coast, about one third of the 
province of Santiago, with all the garrisons 
contained therein. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER] 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


A FEW days ago, after his attack on the owners of dictionaries, my friend Elacott 

followed it with an exposition of his radical views on public libraries and the com- 
mercial aspect of literature. He appears to have a constant leaning toward the subject; 
and I suspect that he would like to devote himself to the production of books, and have 
a literary career, if he did not think it entailed poverty. We were sitting in the Arbor, 
and looking over some books that Miss Ravaline had bought that day with a present of 
money that had been given to her for that special purpose. 

“Did you ever think,” said he, “of the evolution of the free public library?” 

“That is not much of a subject for study,” said I. “The free public library is 
simply a natural outgrowth of civilization.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, “it is a natural outgrowth of niggardliness.” 

“Then we have been giving a great deal of undeserved credit to the men and women 
who founded the libraries,” said Miss Ravaline. 

“The founders are not the niggards,” said Elacott. “I freely admit their liberality, 
though I am disposed to question their wisdom.” 

“Well, give us your theory of library evolution,” said I, seeing that he had one he 
wished to exploit. 

“Once upon a time,” he began, “a man wrote a book, and when it was in print the 
publisher gave him six complimentary copies (this became the custom, after a while, in 
reputable publishing houses), and this was the germ of the mischief. What was he to 
do with those six books? It would be beneath his autorial dignity to sell them; he needed 
but one for himself; and he did not wish to lay them away on the shelf, like the bread 
and cheese in the nursery rhyme, for books are printed to beread. Evidently five of them 
should be given away. He was rich enough in social qualities to possess four friends, 
and but four, who loved him dearly. Four copies went at once to these, who prized 
them highly and kept them carefully as long as they lived. One copy remained, and the 
problem was, how to get rid of it. At last he remembered a young lady between whom 
and himself there had been a friendship that never had ripened into, etc., as the news- 
papers express it. Isuppose you might say it remained forever green, like some people’s 
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memories. It occurred to him that it would be a graceful thing to present the remain- 
ing copy to her, which accordingly he did. She read the book with interest; but as 
their friendship never had ripened into, etc., it had no sacred character for her. She 
lent it to her sister, and her sister lent it to a neighbor, and the neighbor lent it to a 
cousin, and the cousin lent it to another cousin, and that cousin lent it to her sweet- 
heart, and he lost it. Then the original recipient wrote to the author and told him, with 
an air of triumph, how much she had done to spread his fame, and how many persons 
had enjoyed his book. ‘All of which,’ said he to himself, as he folded up her letter, 
“means that six persons who should have bought my book, if they cared to read it, 
have had the reading without cost to them and without profit to me.’” 

“ But perhaps not one of them would ever have bought the book, or even heard of 
it,” suggested Miss Ravaline. 

“Perhaps so,” said Elacott; “‘ but even then the author would have been no poorer 
in pocket, and he would not have the humiliating consciousness of having been sponged. 
However, that is only the first stage of the evolutionary process that ends in our great 
free libraries. One of the six persons who read the free copy was a wealthy lady who 
had astrong taste for literature but could not afford to spend fifty cents for a book. As 
no more happened to come along that she could read for nothing, she set her wits at work 
to devise means by which she could have the privilege of reading for next to nothing. 
The result was the invention of the book club —a very neat scheme for enjoying an 
author’s work and diminishing his profits. If twenty-five persons wish to read a half- 
dollar book, by forming a club they can buy one copy and pass it around, at acost of two 
cents to each.” 

“Again let me suggest,” said Miss Ravaline, “‘that some of those persons probably 
would not care enough for the book to pay the full price — would not care to own it — 
and some others could not afford to buy it, however they might wish it.” 

“Those whose desire to read it does not rise above the value of two cents might as 
well let it alone,” said Elacott. “As for those who could not afford, I will consider them 
presently, when I come to the question of affording. Let us make a liberal discount for 
all these — say sixty per cent. We then have left, out of the twenty-five, ten who might 
have been purchasers in the ordinary way. Thus you see the book club has cheated the 
author out of a sale of nine copies.” 

“T doubt,” said I, “if your discount, liberal as it appears, is large enough. The 
books purchased by such clubs are mainly of the kind that few would care to own.” 

“Still,” said Elacott, “there must be some saving in it, or the club would not exist. 
If it is only a buying of one copy instead of two, the transaction (as I look upon it) is 
hardly fair treatment of author and publisher. But your remark about the character of 
the books opens up another argument. If it is true —and I presume it is—it proves a 
much more serious wrong than any diminishing of legitimate profits. For money and 
time for reading are both limited; and whatever tends to concentrate them upon the 
books that are not worth owning, may be construed as a wrong to the writers and pub- 
lishers of the nobler books that are worth owning, as well as a misleading of the readers 
themselves.” 

“That certainly is worth considering,” said I. “And yet it appears to me that even 
this argument is not flawless. To make a perfect. one, we should have to begin by clas- 
sifying the reader — which of course we can do only approximately. There are the read- 
ers who will not read anything in which they can not find solid intellectual profit. They, 
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of course, like to own standard books, and would let the poets and novelists starve or 
turn tramps. Another class read a fair amount of history, travels, philosophy, and biog- 
raphy, but want some lighter matter as well. To me, these appear to be the true read- 
ing public, in the most dignified sense. A third class— and it is probably the largest — 
want nothing but fiction, and want all they can get of that. The book clubs consist 
chiefly of this class. There is still a fourth (if they are worth considering), who find no 
attraction in any bound book whatever, but wade through endless columns of newspapers 
with no sense of fatigue and no comprehension of the time thus spent.” 

“Your classification is undoubtedly correct,” said Elacott. “And the last fact you 
mentioned, while it is due primarily to the rage for what is new and fresh, must be attri- 
buted also to two other peculiar causes. One is the fact that newspaper columns are narrower 
than book pages, and hence are read with less fatigue to the eye, the speed being the 
same or greater. The other is, that the book-reader sees but one page, one thing, at a 
time; while the newspaper-reader, perusing one article, sees, or partly sees, several 
others, some of which are inviting, and urge him to hurry through in order to take them 
in turn,— which consciously, or unconsciously, he does. Hence newspaper reading, even 
when the matter is all good, is desultory and hardly makes a fair lodgment in the mem- 
ory. In considering literature and the reading habit, I should be inclined to omit all 
consideration of newspapers, though they contain much of the brightest writing that we 


have.” 
“Some think that before another century passes they will entirely supersede books,” 


said Miss Ravaline. 

“Tt is the newspaper men that say it,” answered Elacott, “and it is natural for them 
to think so; but I doubt it. However, we are getting away from the evolution of my 
theory. Where were we? I believe we had just perfected the book club— and it has 
been brought to great perfection. I have known a rich woman to rid round three times 
in her own carriage to see whether another member of her club had done with a certain 
book and was ready to pass it along, when she could have bought a copy of it for less 
than a dollar. The next step was taken when it occurred to some one to enlarge the club 
enormously, call it a lending or circulating library, have ail the books owned by one per- 
son or corporation, and give members who pay four or five dollarsa year the privilege of 
borrowing one or two books at a time as often as they please. Somewhat later, along 
comes a millionaire, who can not think of anything better to do with his money than to 
endow the library and release the readers from even the small tax they had been 
accustomed to pay, thus inculcating the idea that literature is a thing of no value and is 
entitled to no pecuniary compensation. Thus the evolution of the free library is com- 
plete; and 1 see no way in which further mischief can be done in that direction, unless 
the millionaire endows an annual prize for the reader who shall peruse the greatest .1m- 
ber of those books that nobody cares to own.” 

“Do you mean to say you want no one to read fiction?” said Miss Ravaline. 

“Do you mean to say you would abolish all public libraries?” said 1. 

“By no means,” he answered. “There ought to be public libraries, and plenty of 
them; but they should consist mainly of works of reference and those costly books 
which only the very rich can afford to buy but to which all should have access. As for 
fiction, 1 should be glad if it could all be printed in the cheapest possible form that a 
book can have and still be respectable (for I have a high regard for typography), and then 
impossible to be obtained except by purchase. This would eventually crowd out the 
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poorer stuff and encourage the production of the better class of stories. And many who 
now think they cannot afford to buy books, would find that they can afford to buy some 
books, though perhaps not all they would like to own. And it is only by owning books 
that one gets the best use of them.” 

“‘T am reminded,” said I, “‘of a fantastic invention made by a friend of mine who 
felt as you do about the lending of books and consequent diminution of profit on their 
production. He said he would concoct a kind of printer’s ink that would present a beau- 
tiful appearance when fresh, but within a year would fade out completely, like a poorly 
finished photograph, and leave the paper white. This would make it necessary to buy 
new copies of a book, if one cared to keep it.” 

“ As to that,” said Elacott, “the paper-makers have apparently been working toward 
the same end, though not with the rapidity of result proposed by your friend. Even the 
finest books are now printed on paper made from wood pulp, every leaf of which will turn 
yellow in a few years and drop to dust within a half century. And not only that, but 
warranty deeds, marriage certificates, and all sorts of important documents, are printed 
and written on the same treacherous stuff. Your children and mine, if we should ever 
have any, may easily live to quote Tennyson with a slight alteration: 

Dust are our bonds; and, gilded dust, our books 
Look only for a moment whole and sound; 

Like that long-buried body of the king, 

Found lying with his urns and ornaments, 


Which at a touch of light, an air of heayen, 
Slipt into ashes and was found no more. 


“De Quincey, in his essay on ‘The Palimpsest,’ proves that it was not printing, but 
the invention of paper, that gave us books and literature as we now know them. But 
the papermakers of our day are doing their utmost to destroy what their predecessors 
of the fifteenth century made gloriously possible. Alas!” 

“ Alas!” said I. 

“Alas!” said Miss Ravaline. 

And then we all took a walk along the margin of the lake, and saw the moon rise 
over the water, and thanked heaven that wood pulp had not been invented when that 
beautiful satellite went to press and came out with her well known and much admired 
half-tone illustration. 
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LANS Fan, 


the Red Cross Society will edit a department of this Magazine, in which it will pub- 
lish from time to time the official reports of the Society and such other data as may be 
of interest to members. The present issue contains the reports of the two months’ work 
of the San Francisco Branch, which were read at the first open meeting, held on June 


30th at Golden Gate Hall. 
(Signed) 


Mrs. WILLARD B. HARRINGTON, 


President California Red Cross, (State Association). 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR TWO MONTHS 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1898. 


The Red Cross Society of San Francisco desires to 
thank the citizens of California for their generous 
and hearty response to the call for funds with which 
to establish the work of the Red Cross Society in our 
city. 

In recognition of the confidence bestowed upon 
them, and believing that an account of the work done 
in the first two months of the existence of the Society 
will be interesting, the officers of the Red Cross 
Society of San Francisco submit the following re- 
ports :— 

As Minerva sprang full-armed from the head of 
Jupiter so has the Red Cross appeared, at once armed 
and equipped and ready to do valiant service in the 
cause of suffering humanity. 

In a few short weeks the Society has been organ- 
ized, the routine of committee work established, thou- 
sands of dollars have been carefully spent and many 
more thousands collected. The soldier has been wel- 
comed upon his arrival, cheered and comforted during 
his stay, and sent with our God-speeds upon his longer 
journey. 

Our great distance from the national center and 
the impossibility of procuring printed matter to guide 
us has made the task of organizing most difficult. 
Failing of data showing the precise scope of the Red 
Cross work, we have fallen back upon the well known 
broad interpretation of its aim, which is to relieve 
suffering humanity in time of war or great calamity, 
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Mrs. JOHN F. MERRILL, 


President San Francisco Society. 


believing that technicalities may be later adjusted. 

The imperfect equipment of the National Guard of 
California which had been ordered to Manila was the 
occasion of the first call of the Society. The Legis- 
lature was not in session, time was short, and there 
seemed to be no available way of supplying the de- 
ficiencies of our California men except by an appeal 
to Californians. 

At the first meeting of the Society, held May 2d, 
we find it recorded that:— 

It is the sense of this meeting: lst, That as a 
branch of the Red Cross Society and Sanitary Com- 
mission of California a communication be forwarded 
to Washington placing our resources at the service of 
the government. 2d, That as citizens of California 
we endorse a movement to enlarge and strengthen the 
resources of the Sanitary Corps of the National Guard 
of California with a view of securing and improving 
the sanitary condition of the regiments to be sent to 
the front, as well as the militia generally. 

With this as a starting point the Society proceeded 
under the direction of Surgeon-General W. E. Hop- 
kins, N. G. C., to supply the needs of the troops now 
the First California Volunteers. Sums were expended 
aggregating $2,750, mainly for hospital and medical 
equipment. 

The call for large numbers of troops to assemble at 
San Francisco came soon after the formation of the 
Society and every day brought us assurance that we 
were to be called upon for a much more extended 
work than was at first dreamed of. 

The question most seriously brought before our 
minds then, and still is, the difficulty of making the 
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best use of the funds that are being so generously 
brought to us. On the one hand we do not wish to 
duplicate the work of the government nor on the 
other hand do we intend to permit suffering among 
the men which may be relieved by our efforts. The 
Red Cross is pre-eminently an emergency service, and 
as such its value is recognized by all. The division 
of work between the government and the Red Cross 
must always be a variable line; what is at one time 
legitimately the work of the Society, growing out of 
the exigency of the moment, will at another time be 
properly the care of the government. The Society 
has since the beginning maintained constant and 
thorough communication with the Army authorities, 
and we can honestly say that nothing has been done 
hysterically, the head has played as active a part as the 
heart in every detail of the work. 

At the first meeting, May 2d, Mrs. W. B. Harrington 
was elected President; at the second, a large number 
of persons were selected as members of a temporary 
executive committee. 

During May thirteen regular meetings of the Exec- 
utive Committee were held besides many committee 
meetings. 

At the third meeting committees were definitely 
formed, and these committee members are now largely 
the working force of the Society, although their duties 
have been many times altered. Men as well as women 
have been as generous with their time as money. We 
have fumbled our way out of the dark and into the 
light by much discussion and good-natured difference 
of opinion, but the real unanimity of purpose has 
always been apparent, and the earnestness and zeal 
displayed by all the members of the committee can 
not fail to be productive of the best results. Com- 
mittees have been interchangeable; everybody has 
been willing to do whatever the moment demanded. 
If appointed on the Ferry work in the morning one 
would never know but the Presidio might claim one’s 
attention before evening. As time goes on and the 
ranks of efficient workers are strengthened, committee 
lines are more straitly drawn and the work of the 
Society becomes daily more systematic. 

The inevitable sickness attendant on the massing of 
so large a number of men in camps being brought to 
our attention at the meeting of May 11th, it was de- 
cided to ask permission of the authorities to erect a 
Red Cross hospital tent at the Presidio; trained 
nurses to be supplied and all things necessary for the 
comfort and care of the sick to be furnished by the 
Red Cross Society. Mrs. Smedberg and Mr. McLure 
took the matter in charge, and permission being read- 
ily granted, the Red Cross Hospital Tent was erected 
at the Presidio. The Tent and belongings were 
stamped with the Red Cross name, and the flag, with 
ts motto, “Neutrality and Humanity,” proclaimed 
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the society had now a local habitation after its own 
approved method. A Committee on Nurses, with Mrs. 
Wendell Easton at the head, was put in charge, and 
the work has gone on steadily with ever increasing 
efficiency. 

May 13th found us discussing the possibility of 
sending a Red Cross expedition to the Philippines. 
Our two trained nurses sent on the City of Pekin are 
the nucleus of an expedition, but what may follow it, 
it is impossible at this time to predict. 

At the meeting of May 17th a letter was read, in- 
forming the Society that a large body of troops was 
expected in a few hours, and suggesting that they be 
given a welcome. Rabbi Voorsanger had already pro- 
posed that something be done in the way of cheer for 
the stranger at the ferry landing. It appeared that 
owing to the uncertainty of the movements of troops, 
men arrived hungry and travel worn, with the prospect 
of along march through a strange city and the fur- 
ther probability of waiting for food for hours after 
arriving at their destination. The idea was taken up 
at once. Mrs. Lowenberg, Mrs. W. H. Mills, Mrs. 
Chauncey Winslow, and Miss McEwen, left the meeting 
and the Ferry Hospitality work began that day. 

It now became plain that to bind together for effi- 
cient work the various Red Cross societies that were 
springing up all over the State, a State Association 
should be formed at once. Other societies had come 
to the same conclusion. Delegates were appointed 
from other societies and the State Association formed. 

The care of the sick becoming a great work and 
the field hospitals of the army not being yet estab- 
lished, the importance of helping the men to hospital 
service led to the appointment of a Hospital commit- 
tee. 

Many of the hospitals in the city, the French Hos- 
pital, the Marine Hospital, St. Luke’s, and others, 
established free wards and offered their help through 
the Red Cross Society. Mrs. Harrington was the 
first chairman and organized the Visiting committee, 
consisting of Mrs. Charles S. Wheeler, Mrs. Julius 
Weber, and Mrs. Frank Powers. 

May 25th was the date of the reorganization of the 
local Society. Mrs. Harrington, having been elected 
President of the State Association, could no longer 
serve the local Society in that capacity. Her resigna- 
tion was accepted with regret and much appreciation 
was expressed of the great work she had donein bring- 
ing out of chaos in so short a time a Society which 
promised such good work. 

Mrs. John F. Merrill was the unanimous choice of 
the committee for the office of President of the San 
Francisco Branch. We consider ourselves most fortu- 
nate in having as a leader one so wise as well as gen- 
tle, one who can be firm and courteous at the same 
time, and who is willing to give her waking hours 
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almost entirely to the work of her exacting position. 

Other officers were elected and chairmen of com- 
mittees appointed. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Louis Sloss; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. R. Smedberg; Recording Sec- 
retary, Mrs. W. R. Eckart; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. J.A.de Greayer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Alvord; As- 
sistant Treasurer, Mr. W. B. Harrington; Bank of 
Deposit, Bank of California. 

Executive Committee :— 

Mrs. W. P. Morgan, Mrs. Florence Moore, Miss Betty 
Ashe, Miss Alice Stincen, Miss Anna Beaver, Mrs. E. 
R. Dimond, Miss Susie McEwen Mrs. Martinez, Mrs. C. 
R. Winslow, Mr. Samuel Knight, Mrs. I. Lowenberg, 
Miss Wethered, Mrs. G H. Buckingham, Dr. G. F. Han- 
son, Mrs. F. G. Sanborn; Mrs. Wendell Easton, Mrs. 
W. B. Harrington, Mrs. Louis Sloss, Mrs. Edna Snell, 
Poulson, Mr. Frank J. Symmes, Mrs. Frank J. Symmes, 
Mr. A. Mack, Miss Carrie Gwin, Colonel W. R. Parnell, 
Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, Mrs. J.G. Clarke, Mrs. L. L. 
Dunbar, Mrs. W. H. Mills, Mrs. A. P. Redding, J. F. 
Merrill, Andrew Carrigan, Mrs. Henry Gibbons, Jr., 
Mrs. Addie Ballou, Rabbi Voorsanger, Rabbi Nieto, 
Mrs. A. S. Hubbard, Mr. C. L. P. Marais, Mrs. E. C. 
Wright, Mrs. Fannie Lent, Mrs. P. A. Hearst, Mrs. 
Horace Davis. 

Chairmen of Committees:— 

Hospital Visiting, Mrs. W. B. Harrington (after- 
wards Mrs. Gibbons); Finance, Mrs. W. P. Morgan; 
Subscription, Mrs. L. Sloss; On Nurses, Mrs. Wendel, 

Jaston; Purchasing, Mrs. W. R. Smedberg; Member- 
ship Badges, Mrs. E. C. Wright; Identification Badges 
Mrs. H. Martinez; Printing, Mr. John F. Merrill; En- 
tertainments, Mrs. E. S. Poulson; By-Laws, Mr. A. 
Mack; Ferry Hospitality, Mrs. Lowenberg; Press, Miss 
Anne Bryce; Information, Mrs. A. P. Redding; Audit- 
ing, Mr. John F. Merrill; Stores, Mrs. F. J. Symmes; 
Ambulance, Miss Ashe; Schools, Miss Stincen; Clubs, 
Miss Beaver. 

During June there were but four meetings of the 
Executive Committee. The re-organization of the 
local Society and the re-forming of committees has 
been accomplished. Not the least important feature 
of the month’s work has been the establishment of a 
permanent and efficient Bureau of Information; both 
at 16 Post street and at the Headquarters in the 
Spreckels building. The committee is informed upon 
subjects pertaining to the moving of troops, their 
location in camps, the needs of the men, etc. They 
are at their posts all day and cheerfully answer all 
questions. 

On June 11th the Committee was principally occu- 
pied with the consideration of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Society. The report of the Commit- 
tee was received and the Constitution adopted. 

The most interesting item recorded on the minutes 
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of June 17th was the order to send a fund of $1509 
to the First California Volunteers under Colonel Smith 
at Manila as a regimental purse; $500 was also given 
for the use of the Heavy Artillery under Major Rice. 

Karly in the history of the Society it became neces- 
sary to open a store-house for the reception of dona- 
tions of goods and for the temporary storing of arti- 
cles bought and awaiting shipment. Mrs. Theo. E. 
Smith was appointed Manager, and Mrs. Frank J, 
Symmes of the Executive Committee, devised and 
formulated the system of requisitions which is in 
force today. 

No work of the Red Cross Society has received more 
unhesitating commendation from the Army officials 
than the preparation and presentation of Identification 
Badges. The idea was suggested by the long rows of 
graves marked “unknown” of the Civil War. The 
Identification Badge consists of an aluminum medal 
about the size of a half-dollar and upon it is inscribed 
the number, company, and regiment, of the wearer. 
The badge is hung around the neck. Every man who 
has left us for the front has been provided with one. 
The California Volunteers were supplied by the 
Red Cross of San Francisco, officers and men, also 
the Signal Corps and Engineers from California. 

Mrs. Henry Martinez, Chairman, reports as follows: 

“ Telegrams were sent to all the States asking if 
they desired to furnish their men with the badge. 
Wyoming, Kansas, and Utah, responded at once. The 
badges were prepared and the bills sent to the gov- 
ernors of the States. Governor Richards of Wyoming 
personally distributed the badge to his troops. Idaho, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada, sent money for the 
badges. Several of the States have not been heard 
from, but the men are all furnished as they leave and 
the bills will no doubt be paid by the respective States. 
Mrs. Long of Oakland, wife of Major Long, has or- 
dered badges for all the regular troops who have gone, 
also for the Astor Battery and the Hospital Corps, the 
Iowa troops and the men from North and South Dakota. 

Minnesota badges were sent from home, but as they 
were not exactly what was expected, the Red Cross 
was pleased to present the regiment with a full set in 
acknowledgment of many favors received from the 
regiment in connection with entertainments.” 


It has been a source of regret to the Society that 
the Membership badges have been delivered with 
so much delay. In justice to the Society and the firm 
who have manufactured them, it must be stated that 
the press of government work has prevented their 
filling our orders more promptly. The first thousand 
were presented to the Society by the San Francisco 
Call, The Membership badge is supplied by the So- 
ciety without charge as a pledge of membership. 
Badges are now on hand in sufficient numbers to fulfil! 
all demands. 

The Ferry Postal work originated with Miss Cecilia 
Burke. Finding a runaway boy amongst the troops at 
the Ferry, who had enlisted without the knowledge or 
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consent of his parents, Miss Burke prevailed upon him 
to send a line to his home to apprise his friends of his 
safe arrival here. The work grew with great rapidity, 
until $135 worth of postal cards had been given 
away. After the meal the cards have been passed about 
and the soldiers urged to write a line to their homes. 
Miss Burke says,— 

“Every thing from a tin cup to a comrade’s back 
is used for a desk.” 

The men have been most grateful,often leaving a con- 
tribution for the work in their tincups. One man handed 
Miss Burke an envelope which contained ten dollars, 
which was, however,returned. Cards are distributed also 
on the transports. Two thousand have been given out 
in one day. They are marked with the Red Cross and 
have been sent to Germany, England, and Sweden, as 
well as all over the United States. 

The clubs have done good work for the Red Cross. 
Karly in May, a committee, consisting of Miss Beaver, 
Mrs. Sloss, Mrs. Hubbard, and Miss McEwen, was 
formed to ask the help of men’s and women’s clubs. 
Women’s clubs were interviewed personally and men’s 
clubs by letter. The response was most generous. 
The usual rules of club policy were flung aside before 
the all-pervading claims of the Red Cross, and sub- 
scription papers went the rounds and club treasuries 
were depleted at the first word. In fact, some enthu- 
siastic club members had to be restrained, as the first 
burst of enthusiasm threatened that self-preservation 
which is the first duty of clubs. The Sorosis, Century, 
Philomath, Forum, Laurel Hall, California, Fortnightly, 
the Bohemian, the Concordia, the San Francisco 
Verein, and others, all responded with liberal donations. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution eagerly 
embraced the opportunity offered to show forth their 
patriotism, and the three chapters, Sequoia, Califor- 
nia, and Puerta del Oro, all contributed generously. 
The Sons of the Revolution also sent a contribution, as 
well as the Valentine Holt Society of the Children of 
the American Revolution. 

The Order of the Eastern Star has done much valu- 
able work. Headquarters have been established at 
Camp Merritt where the soldiers are furnished with 
reading matter, stationery, etc. Badges, comfort 
bags, and pillow slips, have been donated. The ladies 
of the Golden Gate commandery are constantly 
working for the Society. 

The clubs have held sewing bees instead of recep- 
tions, notably the Sorosis and the California Clubs. 
The Forum Club gave the supper to the Minnesota 
troops who drilled for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
The Native Daughters have turned all their energies 
on the war and the RedCross. Besides giving directly 
to the California boys while they were still with us, 
they have been amongst the stanch upholders of the 
Red Cross. A representative of the Society is found 


in each department of the work. Their latest effort 
is the management of the Iowa Drill at the Pavilion, 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. But the greatest 
benefit that the Red Cross receives from the women’s 
clubs is the club women themselves. 

We often hear the suggestion made that women are 
spending a great deal of time in clubs which might be 
better employed in their own homes, but is it not an 
sufficient excuse for being for women’s clubs that in 
an emergency call women may be found, trained by 
the routine of club life to fill exacting positions with 
a degree of courage and capacity? Knowing enough 
of business affairs at least to ask intelligent questions, 
they are by their club experience prepared to be of 
some use to the community. 

The church societies have done a great work in pro- 
viding lunches for the soldiers leaving for the front 
and have supplied many comforts. The Knights Tem- 
plar have offered their assistance in many directions. 
They have provided a bookkeeper at the Post Street 
storehouse, who has proved himself most valuable. 

It is impossible to mention in detail the gifts of 
business men, so many they are. We recall the en- 
thusiastic meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which resulted in liberal aid. The Produce Exchange 
reached the top notch of enthusiasm when, after mak- 
ing generous donations amongst themselves, they 
marched through the streets with a band, levying toll 
from every passer-by, and finally arrived at the Head- 
quarters with their booty, to pour it into the coffers 
of the Red Cross. Congratulatory speeches were ex- 
changed and expressions of good-will, and with much 
cheering they marched away, leaving the Headquar- 
ters to its dull routine of business. 

The Society employs no salaried officers and has paid 
no rents. We are indebted to Mr. Claus Spreckels for 
our quarters in the Spreckels building, to the Fair 
estate for free use of the vacant store at 16 Post 
street, and to the Harbor Commissioners for dining- 
room space at the Ferry. It is impossible sufficiently 
to appreciate the extreme liberality with which the 
Society has been greeted in every department of the 
work. The name of the Red Cross has proved an 
open sesame everywhere. We wish to say a good word 
for the newspapers. Their efforts have been untiring 
in our behalf. In spite of the enormous pressure of 
work at this time, the reporters never miss coming 
for our news, and everything we send is published, no 
matter what rule of newspaper ethics is broken. 

Upon our side we trust that we have not abused the 
great confidence reposed in us. We have made many 
mistakes, but no one can take even a casual interest 
in the work without being impressed with the devo- 
tion which has been displayed on every side. Many of 
the workers for the last two months have been at 
their posts early and late and have scarcely missed a 
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day in all that time. Women of leisure have been 
doing clerical work, writing letters of thanks, of in- 
quiry, of explanation, from morning to night: 2597 of 
them have been written by four or five. They have 
been blundering along on the typewriter, adding up 
head-splitting columns of figures, and answering tire- 
some questions, since the first of May. Others have 
been day after day at the Ferry at six in the morning, 
dispensing coffee and greetings, often remaining late 
in the evening. The novelty and excitement of that 
sort of thing soon wears off, and there is nothing to 
fall back upon but grit. 

Men as well as women have given us much of their 
time. They have sat during their precious forenoons 
two or three times a week in meetings, helping to de- 
vise schemes for the advancement of the Society, 
lending invaluable assistance from their larger know]l- 
edge of affairs. 

We have had a war veteran for advice in military 
matters, Colonel W. R. Parnell. Mr. John F. Merrill, 
Mr. A. Mack, and Mr. F. J. Symmes, have given us the 
advantage of their extended business experience. 
Mr. W. B. Harrington, as Treasurer, is almost con- 
stantly at the Headquarters. Mr. J. B. Stetson has 
added an element of good cheer at the Ferry which 
has done much to sustain the enthusiasm of the ladies. 
The Rabbi Voorsanger, with his characteristic enthus- 
iasm, devoted a great part of his time to us until 
called away to the Eastern States, and as an appointed 
delegate to the National Society we hope he may bring 
back to us much valuable information. 

Special thanks are due to Dr. Foute, Surgeon General 
Hopkins, Father Weyman, Dr. Stebbins, and Mr. W.S. 
McLure and others for their valuable services in the 
early days of the work. The Willing Circle of Kings’ 
Daughters deserve the gratitude of the Red Cross 
Society for the ambulance which was given by: their 
efforts. The telephone and telegraph companies have 
rendered gratuitous service. Mr. Duncombe has pro- 
vided his ambulance whenever needed for the trans- 
portation of the sick soldiers from the trains to the 
hospitals. 

Men and women both have trudged day after day 
from camp to camp, looking for sick and suffering 
men, from post to post, looking for information which 
seems to be always eluding the pursuer, and hardest 
of all, from business house to business house, looking 
for the dollar which is called nimble but* which never 
even tries to escape from us. 

We shudder at the thought of war, but while the 
world waits for that devotion to just principles which 
must everywhere prevail before war can cease, in the 
mercy of a divine Providence its horrors are mitigated 
by the stimulation of generous and self-sacrificing im- 
pulses and the performance of noble deeds. Men are, 
after all, better than we think, and we are in these try- 


ing times constrained to live up to our highest concep- 
tion of right, which may perhaps be a better develop- 
ment of the human creature than an unending peace. 
ANNA W. BEAVER, 
for The Executive Committee. 


REPORT OF THE RED CROSS, WORK IN THE SCHOOLS 


THE RED Cross has no more ardent, enthusiastic 
friend than the children of our schools. Their re- 
sponse to the appeal made to them was immediate and 
generous, sums—- not to mention copper pennies, 
which were in some instances brought — from five 
cents upward being donated. 

This contribution is alike valuable to the Society 
and the children: to the Society for the substantial 
aid it has received, and to the children for the deeper 
lesson in patriotism it has instilled. Not the least of 
its benefits is that splendid sense of responsibility, the 
feeling that each has something at stake, which later 
gives to our country its noblest product, the American 
citizen. 

The patriotic songs they sing, the soul-stirring sen- 
timents breathing love of country they memorize, the 
Pledge of Allegiance they take to “ Old Glory,” are 
all good, but when the child has given up a cherished 
pleasure, walked a long distance to save a nickel, re- 
sorted to all sorts of ingenious devices to earn the 
coveted dime to give to the “boys in blue,” it means 
something more to him, he has learned a practical 
lesson in patriotism. 

The children are proud and happy when their do- 
nations have amounted to a dollar, so that their names 
may be enrolled on the books as regular members of 
the Society and the much-prized Red Cross badge is 
received. Many of the public schools will contribute 
monthly as long as the war continues. 

Thus far the schools have contributed :— 


ID MOIR ois: ccdccncacvaceosscs $3,574 27 
Private BeROOM..........0000<c0ccscceess 332 40 
Parochial Schools............ ....0+0+: 93 30 

Ms cdccavadeunbiemane tial $3,972 97 


ALICE M. STINCEN, 
Chairman Committee on Schools. 
June 27, 1898. 


REPORT OF THE HOSPITAL VISITING COMMITTEE 


THE Hospital Visiting corps of the Red Cross Soci- 
ety was organized by the Chairman, Mrs. W. B. Har- 
rington, almost simultaneously with the organization 
of the Society, beginning the work on May 23d. The 
Visiting committee was composed of Mrs. Frank 
Powers, Mrs. Charles S. Wheeler, and Mrs. Julius 
Weber. These ladies visited daily the hospital tents 
of the regiments then stationed here — the First, 
Sixth, and Seventh California Volunteers; also the 
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Marine and French hospitals. The committee took 
with them milk, gruel, and clam broth, and brought 
back requisitions for medicines, which were sent at 
once. 

At the suggestion of the ladies, men too ill to be 
treated in their tent hospitals were removed to the 
post hospital at the Presidio in charge of Major Sur- 
geon Moseley; this hospital was found to be fully 
equipped and ready for the reception of the Volun- 
teers, who have there received must excellent care, 
Major Moseley most courteously aiding the ladies in 
their first work on this committee. 

The Red Cross Society has never been called upon 
to do anything for the comfort of the men in this 
hospital, reading matter and flowers being all that 
Major Moseley has been willing to accept. 

The Marine Hospital was visited and it was found 
that, if necessary, 150 patients could be placed there 
and that they would be received upon application by 
the Society. 

Many cases of measles, typhoid, and a very few 
cases of diphtheria, have there been well cared for. 

With the arrival of each additional regiment came 
the necessity of extending the visiting list of the 
committee, which soon included the regimental hos- 
pitals of Utah, Minnesota, and Kansas. At first no 
serious illness was found and all regimental Surgeons 
were informed of the hospitals willing to receive, 
without charge, the very sick men. This list includes 
the French hospital, St. Luke’s hospital, German hos- 
pital, two beds at the Waldeck, and a limited number 
at Lane hospital,— the first two being the only ones 
called upon as yet, owing to the remoteness of the 
others from the camp and the early establishment of 
the Field or Division Hospital at Camp Merritt. 

Mrs. Frank Powers was appointed to visit the 
French hospital, and when she began her work on 
May 23d, she found there twenty-three men in the so- 
called military ward. The principal diseases were 
pneumonia, congestion of the lungs, bronchitis, pleur- 
isy, and troubles with the ear. Most of these men 
were from Minnesota, a few from Kansas, two from 
Colorado, and two or three from Pennsylvania and 
Idaho. The first death to occur was private W. W. 
Ray, Company I, Thirteenth Minnesota. His death 
was caused by pleuro-pneumonia. His death was very 
sad, he having given up a fine position at home to 
join the army and serve his country as a private 
soldier. 

All of these patients and the many that have been 
treated there since were given the best of care and 
the most untiring attention; indeed our committee 
reports that nurses and doctors alike have succumbed 
to the strain of over-work in attending upon these 
sick soldiers, and each in turn has been obliged to take 
three or four days rest; still their kindness and patri- 


otic work shows no abatement. The extent of this 
may be better appreciated when I state that from the 
establishment of Camp Merritt up to Saturday last, 
June 25th, the sum total of attendance upon sick 
soldiers at the French hospital amounted to 796 days. 
Surely San Francisco needs no further evidence of the 
patriotism of her French citizens, and the thanks of 
the whole country are due to them for their devotion 
and kindness to the sons of many States. 

Of other hospitals, the ones which have rendered 
the most valuable service to the soldiers are St. 
Luke’s and the Children’s hospital; of the former our 
visiting committee, Mrs. Florence Moore, reports:— 

It is now several weeks since St. Luke’s hospital 
opened its generous doors and placed at the disposal 
of the Red Cross Society, three large sunny rooms,— 
three beds in each, all newly furnished, Red Cross 
emblems on the walls, American flags over the doors, 
and “Old Glory” waving over the main building. Dur- 
ing these weeks fifteen patients have been received, 
eight discharged fit for duty—figuring up to the 
present time (June 20th) 170 beds. Six men are still 
in the hospital. Some of these discharged men have 
been at death’s door, but owing to Dr. d’ Evelyn’s care 
and skillful treatment, which has been continued even 
beyond their stay in the hospital, are now fit for duty. 

Our Red Cross Society has furnished all clothing 
needed for the sick room and provided every personal 
comfort. 

Mr. Gibbs, St. Luke’s generous president, has the 
gratitude of the ladies of the Red Cross for his assist- 
ance in their time of need. 

Since the reorganization of the Society and the 
election of Mrs. Harrington as president of the State 
Society, she has been forced by pressure of work to 
give the chairmanship of the Hospital committee into 
other hands. The work was, however, so well organ- 
ized that little change was necessary except the aug- 
menting of the committee, which the arrival of addi- 
tional troops rendered imperative, so that the com- 
mittee at present consists of ten ladies. New hos- 
pitals are visited and supplied with articles and medi- 
cines necessary to comfort. As each new regiment 
has arrived our committee has been early on the 
camp ground, and as in the case of Tennessee has 
done a service which must have added very materially 
to the comfort of the men. Upon the day of their 
arrival our committee visited them, and as soon as 
their hospital tent was erected our Society supplied 
it with cots, pillows, stove, kitchen utensils, hot water 
bags, and delicacies, which were greatly appreciated. 
Every morning sees our committee, Mrs. Wm. Frank 
and Mrs. J. W. Elder, at the hospital tent of the Ten- 
nessee regiment, and every day some comfort or med- 
icine is furnished by the Society. One day this week 
a supply of fresh vegetables for the whole regiment 
was sent as a present by the ladies of the committee 
to their charges. 
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They have had many men sick with malarial fever 
and colds, and one man severely wounded by a revolver 
carelessly handled. Several men have been taken 
from here to the Division Hospital with measles. 

During the last two weeks, through the untiring de- 
votion of our visitor to the First Montana Regiment 
hospital, Mrs. La Motte, we have succeeded in render- 
ing them very material aid, providing a tent for their 
sick, together with cots, cooking utensils, milk, and 
many necessaries and comforts. A failure to under- 
stand our willingness to help them has delayed what 
might have been done some time before. There have 
been a number of men sick in this regiment, the cold 
wind of our climate seeming to have a serious effect 
upon them, as indeed it has upon all these young 
strangers. 

The women of the Society wish earnestly to call the 
attention of those in command to the good old adage 
regarding an “ounce of prevention.” If more atten- 
tion was given to the supplying of blankets and warm 
clothing to the incoming regiments, and particularly 
the unequipped recruits, we should have less illness 
and probably fewer deaths. One night without blan- 
kets in our cruel wind and fog has been sufficient in 
several instances to induce most serious consequences, 
sowing perhaps the seeds of lasting disease. This 
neglect, which may seem trifling now to those who 
are responsible for it, may assume alarming propor- 
tions when realized by the nation in the form of an 
alarmingly increased pension roll. 

The visitor in charge of North and South Dakota 
and Iowa hospital tents, Mrs. S. B. McLenegan, began 
visiting these regiments June 8th and has made daily 
visits to each. North Dakota has received consider- 
able attention from our Society, and many necessaries 
and supplies of all kinds, the list including medicines, 
food for the sick, eggs, milk, pillows and pillow cases, 
and kitchen utensils for hospital use. 

The Sixth Regiment of Volunteers is composed of 
California boys, and the young men of the Hospital 
corps appreciate the advantages to be derived from 
visits to the supply depot of the Society at 16 Post 
street. The ladies are happy to welcome any of the 
soldiers there, but the boys of the Sixth, being our 
own California boys, are especially welcome. Not- 
withstanding the great distance of this Hospital tent 
from the other camps, Miss Wallis has faithfully 
attended to their wants; she has recently been given 
the care of the Artillery under Major Rice and the 
Fourth United States Cavalry, which are all within 
the Presidio enclosure. 

The Dakota men, both North and South, have had 
considerable sickness and have been somewhat troubled 
by our California pest, the poison oak, several of the 
men having suffered severely from this cause. The 
men of South Dakota have been fortunate lately in 
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having secured for their use a vacant room in the 
grounds of the Children’s hospital. This room has been 
fitted up by the Red Cross Society and the sick are 
furnished daily.supplies of milk and eggs, with every- 
thing else asked for. Several cases of measles have 
been sent from this regiment to the measles tent at 
the Division hospital. 

The Fifty-first Iowa Volunteers arrived June 10th 
and immediately put their hospital tent in order, 
though for some days no one was ill except their 
quarter-master, who was very sick from overwork and 
cold contracted in settling camp. He was kindly 
cared for by the Matron of the Children’s hospital and 
soon recovered. 

Vaccination has caused some illness, and colds and 
earache have been prevalent. Our Society has fur- 
nished some necessaries, but any money expended for 
this regiment will be refunded by their State, accord- 
ing to instructions from the Governor of Iowa. 

In addition it is but just to state that the comfort 
of these regiments has been greatly increased through 
the kindly offices of the Matron of the Children’s hos- 
pital. The nearness of the hospital to their camps 
makes it possible for her to take broth and other deli- 
cacies to the men. To her kindness and good will all 
the officers and men benefited testify most heartily. 

Our visitor to Fontana hospital, where have been 
located two batteries of Washington Artillery, began 
her work on June 6th, and found plenty of occasion 
to make the usual demands upon the Society, as they 
had none of the comforts and very few of the neces- 
saries, which even a regimental hospital is entitled to 
have. Medicines in small quantities were furnished 
until the supplies arrived from the government. At 
present we are furnishing daily supplies of food suit- 
able for the sick, milk, eggs, and bread, clam broth, 
farina, etc., together with anything else it may take 
the fancy of the surgeon to signify. Our visitor, Miss 
Wallis, has made daily visits to this hospital and has 
seen that all of the articles sent have been received 
and properly disposed of. 

One of the greatest needs of all the men, whether 
sick or weil, is an occasional supply of fresh vegeta- 
bles, and the Society is endeavoring to give each regi- 
ment at least one treat of vegetables. If our gener- 
ous-minded citizens could see the pleasure occasioned 
the boys by a gift of a sufficient quantity of cabbages 
or onions to furnish all a portion it might induce them 
to enjoy alittle of that branch of Red Cross work on 
their own account. For the benefit of any so inclined, 
I will state that it takes fifteen cabbages, or a sack of 
onions, turnips, or carrots, for each company of one 
hundred men, and cabbages can be had for forty cents 
per dozen; carrots, sixty-five cents, and onions, ninety 
cents per sack. 

At the Division hospital, under charge of Surgeon 
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Captain Owen, Mrs. McLenegan has made daily visits 
for the last two weeks. Since the hospital was estab- 
lished we have furnished a daily supply of milk, which 
has been increased from time to time, until now we 
are sending fourteen gallons of milk every day as well 
as fifteen dozen eggs, the number cf men ill in this 
hospital making such large requisitions of milk and 
eggs a necessity. 

The Hospital Committee gratefully acknowledges 
the receipt of twelve large chickens for hospital use 
from the Red Cross Society of San Rafael, which dona- 
tion is promised for each week while the necessity 
exists. 

Several of the regiments having gone away on their 
long journey to Manila, I will not tell the story of 
what was done for them, but will mention in passing, 
that from Minnesota, Colorado, Idaho, and Wyoming, 
come farewell letters telling of their gratitude for 
the care given, and happy acknowledgment and 
praise of the kindness of San Francisco people to 
their fellow-countrymen. 

Of the earliest comers we still have with us the 
Twentieth Kansas, which has suffered more severely 
in loss of men than any other regiment, I believe. 
Surgeon Major Rafter has recently had his hospital 
tent enlarged and its appearance much improved by a 
flooring. Our Society has filled several requisitions 
for drugs and tent furniture, also milk, eggs, and food. 

To the Eighteenth and Twenty-third Regular Infan- 
try, Mrs. A. W. Scott has been a faithful visitor and 
has taken a deep interest in their welfare, as she has 
also in that of the recently arrived recruits from Col- 
orado, who had the misfortune to arrive here before 
they were expected, as that seems to be the only way 
to account for the fact that they were left to the ten- 
der mercies of the wind and the fog without blankets 
for thirty-six hours. Our Society could not furnish 
blankets, but Mrs. Scott did what we could for them 
and carried to them woolen sleeping caps and neck 
handkerchiefs, which they received with delight. 

The recruits for the Oregon regiment, which sailed 
in the first expedition, have been here a few days, and 
each day sees the arrival of straggling squads of re- 
cruits for all regiments. To these unseasoned stran- 
gers our good visitor, Mrs. Arthur Cornwall, pays 
early visits, and with advice and care strives to pre- 
vent their need of medical aid. Mrs. Cornwall has 
also the privilege of assisting the other visitors and 
ably supplements their work. Where so much is to be 
done, any kindly aid is welcome, and the ladies of 
Oakland, Alameda, San Rafael, Ross, or other auxiliary 
Societies, need not fear that San Francisco will not 
welcome their co-operation. There is more than 
enough for all organized work and even for the spon- 
taneous work of the kindly disposed, devoted men and 
women of San Francisco,— only, for the protection of 
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the men themselves we would respectfully urge those 
who wish to help, to do so through those in authority, 
and if they desire to reach the sick, that they con- 
sult the surgeon’s wishes while ministering to the 
soldier. 

Perhaps the amount expended in our work may be 
of interest to those who have frequently asked what 
we were doing with the money donated. The hospital 
purchases are only a small portion of the money ex- 
pended, but they in themselves are rather consider- 
able. The medicines and supplies sent to hospitals 
upon requisitions signed by surgeons in charge, have 
amounted in the month past, from May 24th to June 
28th, to $1,020.06; this is rather a considerable sum 
and does not include the medicines sent with each ship 
to Manila. For cots and hospital furniture the bills 
amounted to $247.59 for the same period. We are 
also spending about $20 a day for milk and eggs, 
which will amount to a round sum if continued for 
long. These figures may serve to answer in part the 
question mentioned before. 

In presenting this report I feel that it is quite inad- 
equate to so large a subject and to the interest which 
the work inspires. In no other committee does the 
worker in the Red Cross Society come more close to 
the results of her labor or derive more satisfaction 
from her efforts. At the same time sadness will come 
and our hearts will ache at the sight of these brave 
boys of ours suffering the hardships of war, even here 
in the midst of friends and surrounded by loving and 
willing hearts. 

The picture will arise of posibilities to come, and 
one and all work ceaselessly to give a little comfort 
now to those for whom the future may have even 
worse in store. 

So let the work of the Red Cross go bravely on, and 
may the blessings already showered upon it by grate- 
ful hearts give added strength to those so earnestly 
striving in the cause. May its flag be to the soldier 
an emblem of comfort here, of succor in a foreign 
land, and an added inspiration te duty. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARIE R. GIBBONS, 
Chairman Hospital Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NURSES OF THE RED 
CROSS SOCIETY 


THE practical work of the Committee of Nurses has 
been in the field, and from the day when the tent was 
first pitched in the Presidio grounds to the present 
time it has been constantly filled, and great pains have 
been taken to have all the appointments of the tents 
as comfortable as possible under the circumstances, 
and I think we have succeeded, for one day when one 
of the Generals happened to be passing our supply 
tent he exclaimed: “ Why, what is this? Why this is 
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too good.” The patronage is continuous, and as fast 
as the convalescents are discharged there are others 
to take their places. The patients continue to come 
in from different regiments and are under the direct 
supervision of their own surgeons; the entire work of 
nursing and food being under the nurses of this Soci- 
ety. For a great many is prescribed light diet, which 
often means soft boiled eggs, toast, tea, or cocoa, or 
thickened milk, etc. 

When it is understood that the nurses are volun- 
teers, who work without compensation further than 
their clothing and maintenance, one can understand 
that it has been no easy matter to sustain in the field 
here, an efficient and reliable corps of nurses. I em- 
phasize Aere because almost all of them want to go to 
Manila immediately. We have, however, been very 
fortunate, and our two nurses, Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Waage, whoin we sent to Manila with the first expedi- 
tion, have done us great credit, bearing on their arms 
the badge of California Red Cross. 

We are quite proud of our tents at Camp Merritt, 
and they have, by degrees, reached such a point of 
efficiency that it has seemed a great pity to,be obliged 
this present week, to pull up stakes and move the en- 
tire outfit of our four tents, for the third time, but 
such is war! 

We have had an average of about twelve or fifteen 
patients per day since the 12th day of May, and 
taking four days at haphazard in June, we fed sixty- 
three sick men, some lightly to be sure, making one 
hundred and eighty-three meals, exclusive of our 
four nurses. 

We have gone on with the end in view that our 
work would either be at Manila in a shore hospital, or 
on a ship in which to transport our boys back to San 
Francisco, to hoped for return of health with home in 
view. Nostalgia (homesickness) is quite common 
among soldiers sick in hospital, and may be the final 
straw that causes life to break. It must be combated 
by cheerfulness, stimulants (as ordered by surgeon), 
and suggestion that the patient will be sent home very 
soon. We have cared for nearly three hundred 
patients since May 12th, and these are in addition to 
those treated at the Sanitary Headquarters of the dif- 
ferent regiments, as well as the Brigade hospital. 
When we learn that the British Government expects 
fully fifteen per cent of the entire command to be on 
the sick list at the same time in India, and when an 
eminent Surgeon, Chief of the Staff of one of the 
regiments, who has recently been sent to Manila, 
says he expects to lose possibly 334 per cent of his 
regiment, one can form some conception of the 
number of nurses which may be used for such an 
army of sick 

With large forces still to arrive and with those per- 
manently stationed here, our work will go on indefi- 
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nitely. To meet this great work, it is important that 
we should have at our command a strong corps of 
skilled nurses. 

We have therefore organized, through the extreme 
kindness and interest of Dr. R. Beverly Cole, Dean of 
the Medical Department of the University of Califor- 
nia and the oldest member of the International Red 
Cross on the Pacific Coast, a course of daily lectures 
with clinics, for training men nurses, to be given at 
the Polyclinic building, 410 Ellis street, by represen- 
tatives of the Medical Department of the University 
of California, with use of its clinics, also representa- 
tives of the Board of Health, City hospital and its 
clinics, by representatives of the German hospital and 
its clinics, also representatives of Cooper Medical 
College. With a corps of nurses thus trained, to- 
gether with those who have already been trained, and 
with some graduate women nurses, which I think we 
may be able to send later, we shall be in a position to 
offer the government some very efficient aid. 

We have the promise of the Medical Department of 
General Merritt’s staff, to study the situation of what 
will be our best field for work at the Philippines, and 
as soon as they can positively decide they will com- 
municate with us by cable. 

On Monday last I received a letter from the two 
nurses we sent to Manila, written on the ocean just 
before reaching Honolulu, saying they were both well 
and happy, as was every one else on board apparently, 
and that seasickness was a thing of the past. 

Speaking of their departure, they said they doubted 
if history anywhere in the world could repeat it. 


It seemed, [they said,] as if California could not let 
them tear from her heart her beloved sons and then, 
when we reached the bar, the 2 ves rose up and threw 
themselves at us with froth... inouth, as if daring us 
to leave her beloved shores, We shall all remember 
that departure till our last breath. 


The immediate need for our committee work at the 
present time is applications for our lectures of in- 
struction in the preparation of nurses for the import- 
ant work that we feel is before us, being satisfied that 
our experience so far has been to a great extent pre- 
liminary to a greater work. We are prepared to re- 
ceive applications from any sober and reliable able- 
bodied men who are desirous of entering this work, 
and we believe that the Auxiliary Societies throughout 
the State can render us some assistance. So far we 
have had no applications from these Auxiliary Socie- 
ties. Our physicians are prepared to begin the work 
at once on our course of lectures as outlined, and we 
are only waiting to fill the classes to proceed with the 
lectures. 

tespectfully submitted, 
Mrs. WENDELL FAsTON. 
Chairman Committee on Nurses. 
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REPORT OF THE HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE 

IN WHOSE brain originated the happy thought of 
extending a hospitable greeting to the incoming troops, 
I do not know,—I was told it was in Colonel Parnell’s, 
— but a happy thought it has proved to be. It has 
not only afforded a great deal of pleasure, but in 
many instances it seemed as if the Red Cross at the 
Ferry were filling an absolute want, by distributing 
fruits and substantial viands as well as flowers and 
smiles for our brave defenders, who have rushed forth 
at the first tocsin of war without giving themselves 
time to provide for requirements. To these men — 
thanks to our pacific government, nearly all Volunteers 
—the greeting indicates that the people of San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and surrounding towns, appreciate 
the ready response to the Nation’s call, and this ex- 
pression can only manifest itself this way. I wish 
to say somwhat in the words of Mr. Stetson. who has 
been fitly called the “Godfather of the Hosptality 
Department,” “We give you a little greeting now, 
but when you return from Manila, covered with glory, 
we shall give you an ovation.” 

A few weeks ago, Mrs. W.B. Harrington, then City, 
now State President, who was eager to take up this 
work, at the request of Mrs. F. G. Sanborn, appointed 
a committee, consisting of Mesdames I. Lowenberg, 
W. H. Mills, Chauncey Winslow, and Miss Susie Me- 
Ewen, who quickly took the matter in hand and 
named the new department, the Refreshment Com- 
mittee. Our President, Mrs. John F. Merrill, has 
appropriately christened this division as the Hospital- 
ity Committee. 

It was some little time before order was brought out 
of chaos. While, possibly, the first day the assistance 
rendered was inadequate to the demands, on the sub- 
sequent days so many volunteered that it appeared as 
if every one who had a Red Cross badge was there. 
So it was deemed advisable to systematize the work. 
By placing two ladies at each table to act on alternate 
days, the ladies selecting their own assistants,— a 
limited number being allowed daily,— the work has 
been greatly facilitated. The committee was at first 
in a dilemma in regard to the disposition of soldiers 
with contagious diseases, who were allowed to mingle 
with the crowd,— ambulances not being at hand,— 
but now a competent committee has been appointed, 
and ambulances are ready to convey the indisposed 
to their respective quarters without coming in contact 
with the people at the Ferry. 

A caterer was engaged by the committee to furnish 
coffee and sandwiches for the incoming troops, but 
when it was found that contributions were pouring in, 
it was considered expedient to have only coffee sup- 
plied, and to depend upon donations, and so far the 
public has generously responded, supplying, June 2d, 
sandwiches, eggs, and fruits, for thirteen hundred 


men. For the second Manila expedition five thousand 
lunches were made. When the transports left for the 
third Manila expedition, the churches and synagogues 
of San Francisco, the Red Cross auxiliaries of adjacent 
towns, and the public at large, answered the call for 
lunches with an alacrity and a bounteousness that ex- 
ceeded all expectations and deserve the warmest thanks 
of all those who love the stars and stripes. 

Matters are no so arranged and simplified that with 
the indispensable aid of the managers of the tables, 
viz., Mesdames Slack, Powers, Buckingham,Gwin, Bates, 
McClung, Gibbons, Moore. Wilshire, Buckbee, McMullen, 
Mrs. Wakefield Baker, and the Misses Carrigan, Gor- 
ham, and Bowman, with their efficient assistants, they 
can easily serve two thousandmen per day. Mrs.Robert 
MacKenzie has kindly served as secretary, and her 
facile pen has acknowledged innumerable donations. 
To the indefatigable zeal and untiring energy of these 
ladies are due the success of the work. 

Their assistants have been, Miss Gibbons, Miss Mar- 
gie Gibbons, Miss Steele, Miss Weber, Miss Burnett, 
Mrs. McIver, Miss Castle, Miss Allyne, Miss Lamber- 
ton, Miss Heath, Miss Loring, Mrs. Monteagle, Mrs. 
Marvin, Miss Tillinghast, Mrs. L. L. Baker, Miss Stone, 
Miss Fisher, Miss Church, Miss Ethel Beaver, Mrs. John 
Mell, Miss Macomber, Miss Teresa Morgan, Miss Sad- 
ler, Mrs. H. P. Gregory, Miss Dunham, Mrs. Ashton, 
Miss Kate Elliot, Miss Frances Elliot, Miss Katherine 
Glass. Miss Hattie Tay, Miss Tay, Miss Gertrude Bates, 
Miss N. Watson, Miss Alice Finley, Miss Rose Miller, 
Miss Eva Maynard, Miss Florence Stone, Mrs. A. W 
Scott, Mrs. W. B. Wilshire, Mrs. J. G. Gilmore, Miss 
Florence Hyde, Miss Edith Allyne, Miss D. Heyneman, 
Miss Annie Field, Miss Reis, Mrs. W. J. Bryan, Miss 
Fannie Danforth, Mrs. Louis Long, Miss Eleanor 
Wood, Miss Ida Callahan, Miss Helen Wright, Miss 
Daisy Burns, Miss Aigeltinger, Miss Phillips, Miss Bes- 
sie Stillman, Miss Elsie Bowman, Miss Bessie Bow- 
man, Miss Bessie Ames, Miss Agnes Hamilton, Miss 
Mills, Miss Marie Wilson, Miss Hilda Castle, Mrs. An- 
drew Carrigan, Miss M. O'Sullivan, Miss Mary O’Con- 
nor, Miss Frances O’Connor, Mrs. Percy Moore, Miss 
Edna Hamilton, Miss Clara Hamilton, Miss Miriam 
Moore, Miss Francis Moore, Mrs. L. I. Vale, Mrs. M. L. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Chas. R. Johnson, Miss Belle Gorham, 
Miss Anna Sawyer, Miss May Tickner, Miss Eleanor 
ickart, Miss Eastwood, Miss Gait Van Kirk, Miss Gwin, 
Mrs. E. S. Breyfogle, Miss Sallie Maynard, Miss Cook, 
Miss Corinne Cook, Miss Burke, Miss Sleeth. 

The Native Daughters have contributed material 
and personal assistance. Ross Valley, Napa, Dixon, 
Maytield, San José, Martinez, San Mateo, San Rafael, 
Sausalito, and Berkeley, have representatives at the 
tables and have at all times responded to the call for 
donations. 

Much praise is due to the Oakland and Alameda 
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adjuncts, so ably managed by Mrs. Requa and her 
competent corps of assistants. The ladies have been 
untiring in their efforts to aid the good work. 

The Hospitality Committee has entertained, since 
May twenty-cighth, about seventeen thousand, five 
hundred troops, besides serving coffee and lunches for 
the Manila expeditions, numbering some thirteen 
thousand men. 

The ladies of this Committee wish to thank Messrs. 
Colnon, Harney, and Herrold, Harbor Commissioners, 
and Mr. H.C. Holmes, Chief Engineer, for endeavoring 
to make the Hospitality quarters comfortable; the 
Préss, whose columns have always been open to their 
appeals; and the public which has aided them so lib- 
erally and encouraged them in their work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. I LOWENBERG, Chairman. 


REPORT OF MANAGERS OF SUPPLY DEPARTMENT AT 
SIXTEEN POST STREET 


THE details I would set before you have been worked 
out, not by one person alone, but by persistent and 
united effort, to do all in the power of the men and 
women of San Francisco to relieve and assist the 
needs of our soldier friends, who come to us, as if by 
magic,— as we recall the steady march up Market 
street, and the clustering together of this white 
mirage, on our Western city borders. 

The first need was concentration of effort. The 
rooms at Headquarters grew too small and a hasty ap- 
peal from the management suggested a “donations 
and supply depot,” which was soon secured through 
courtesy of the manager of the Fair estate, at 16 
Post street, and on the 13th of May the depot was 
opened to the public. 

For three days all that arrived was books and 


papers, and earnest inquiries came as to whether we 


could send reading to Manila. We Aave sent 80,450 
papers and magazines. And thus the good work be- 
gan which now assumes a settled business tone, so 
complete is its routine of daily mechanism. The chil- 
dren gave us the first start, and are still our stanch 
helpers. Interesting and pathetic were tke bundles, 
packages, and wagon-loads, that came from the vari- 
ous schools, busy though they were with the closing 
examinations. Money rolled in little parcels and 
marked: “For the soldiers. Be sure and find the 
Spaniards!” were scattered in folds of books, and 
dropped from leaves of funny papers, selected and 
marked with a view of keeping the soldier spirit well 
aroused. For three days we had only reading, then 
the generous donations came flowing in, and still come 
with each day and expedition. From eight A. M. until 
six P. M. the door is open to @//, and each is welcomed 
that brings his offering, be it money or only a package 
of old linen or a bundle of matches. 


Every part of the store has been utilized, a sec- 
tion screened off being reserved for State supplies 
from which we draw at need. The glass-closed office 
rooms are reserved for linen and bandage rooms. 
One large window and roomy platform is used for 
typewriter and other clerical work; and the other, for 
the bright and faithful young people who have as- 
sorted and filled comfort bags in which the needles 
have to be wrapped in oil paper as a precaution 
against Manila climate. Various secretaries sit around 
one large table in an information bureau, where all 
unoccupied moments are passed in folding and putting 
into envelopes-our leaflets for the training of our Vol- 
unteers in simple rules for health and life preservation. 

The need for active use of the kindly impulses of 
our San Francisco women, made it seem wise to give 
a vent in a practical way, and we urged modestly to 
be allowed one sewing machine, thinking that would 
be the nucleus of a small circle of those who could 
give a few hours time in sewing if nothing more. 
Bach day the demand grew, until now we have eleven 
machines. Garments are made and passed over to 
the linen room committee, who stamp and number 
them, placing them in readiness for daily distribution, 
as required by the requisition papers brought in from 
the camps each day to be filled before night. 

Articles which have been completed are: — 

Bandages, emergency pillows, bags, towels, mos- 
quito netting, night shirts, mattress ticks, shirts, 
caps, arm slings, and pajamas, making in all 12,617 
garments, 9,849 of which are bandages. 

Each day a printed list is made of the complete 
contents of the linen room, to be referred to at once 
when demands are made upon its treasures, which 
seem to be the envy of the Regulars as well as of the 
Volunteers who are waiting the completion of the gar- 
ment supplies. 

Two wagons are constantly employed, making two 
trips daily, and a third is often used, in distributing 
these articles, selected and packed in huge bags, for 
Camp Merritt, the Presidio, and the various forts. 

The ladies in charge of the sewing department 
should have the appreciation of the entire community; 
for through that band of workers, the real practical 
efforts of our Red Cross Society have reached all 
ranks of life. Rich and poor, school girls and sum- 
mer girls, college girls and teachers, all working for 
the one ideal, “ our American soldiers,” thus cement- 
ing the bond of mutual interest. The pattern depart- 
ment has been valuable as a factor in spreading intel 
ligent help to out-of-town friends, and suggesting 
ideas to many who could not drop in for daily hints. 
A trained nurse stopped one day and taught a lesson 
in folding a handkerchief into a cap for Manila use, 
thus benefiting many 

Noe street sent an active delegate to learn the 
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needs, and she took patterns and plans, secured rooms, 
and has since sent a generous donation of over one 
thousand articles. 

It will be seen that the flannel bandage committee 
has had heavy and laborious work, when we remem- 
ber that we have received 54,007 bandages and de- 
livered 44,670 during this short period of not seven 
weeks. Each bandage is stamped, rolled, and tied 
with its tape, counted in tens, packed in large bags 
passed to the commissary department of the govern- 
ment, and from there placed on the transports when 
ready to sail. 

The receivers of all donations and purchases, two 
ladies who have not missed one day of faithful attend- 
ance, are at a table near the door and register every 
article that come to the depot. They are then passed 
to committees on stores and hospital supplies. 

Articles which have been received from May 16th 
to June 21st, as donations, are:— 


Comfort and packing bags..........ccecseeeeeees . 9.64 
NID -sessscronsasmassnneies btetbicinenininiaa: ae 
BI GND inne oss. xed canmitinn sennsinies seanenntaas 1,368 
MIE 52555 ci cts accapuaasuvasecsnan caoesencasete 315 
PN Ms cccdncies cacusces, dassusasienssconsniadssions 3,200 
NN iss oeponcacrceakuscaseaionssacweretesdesas 392 
Pa occ carninekcigcines) dudeddasoaseusesaaces. sone: 920 
I IN. CRIB 5 siinine scnccscnccibbsatcomaes 73 
I cei i ctaactnl cadaver casos cabaccoutderesnides 1,676 
Sleeping and bandana caps...............s:0sse00 4,228 
IN a douscapevacedcr cde isvestesnencretadeas 40 
ME US sos scaaséicscssta covacdnetockeuaie 8,560 
NON, WONG ia ciss i scacssrons:sisessess: saccssecaseess | 
ris sic ais a cece sneeesas <annasaacseenss 15 
Broken groceries, packages............ssssssseeees 109 
I sa sncicenccesctuaciecesssavensssastcces 445 
I, NINE sian. cen isceiseaesinccaniacnsssts 21 
PE TE BE BON, BIO 5a os 550.0 sasccsesecceses 115 
Linen and Hint, packages ......... .s.s00scecsscocsee 375 
RI IN sic s0as Chace acscacasusssesenesesesss 1,000 
PE I sicenissns: + sessssicatadnetoasdescseus 69 
LD FUMES COMO. ss sccssncvesseseccascoas. seaetece 100,000 * 
MIE si cits <avcisasa .scnsassvianeasarsisedsevbosensetcen 50,540 
Muslin for work room, yards, 5,217; packages.. 110 
Pe Se SIN 5555 eaves xcesniccecciassahassest te 27,050 
Flannel for bandages, bolts, 70, and yds........ A 
MN PINIE ocucn cc staadented cnsiatecseaoasenaraes 319 
Bs cscncdasssacwbacnsdtecpsnansssecvdcsacriecdesiecas 7 
8 TSN A RL 9,010 
(5,000 of which were donated by one lady.) 
MII 6. o5iss tccdnaiansdcctccssecdoasesins cacse 2,685 
Bandages, flannel, esmach, a surgical......... 45,158 


Each transport has received from us:— 


2 cases cocoa. 
1 case condensed milk. 
4 cases lime juice. 
4 dozen hospital sized bottles malted milk. 
1 case alcohol containing ten gallons. 
20 pounds permanganate potash. 
1 gallon Jamaica ginger. 
5 cases clam juice. 
2 pails anchovies. 
90 pounds steamed oat meal. 
2 cases whisky. 
1 keg insect powder 
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+ dozen bottles brandy. 
4 cases jelly. 
1 case claret. 
6 cases canned fruit. 
100 pounds crackers. 
1 case figs. 
1000 pounds dried fruit. 
50 pounds farina. 
20 pounds chipped beef. 
2 boxes unsweetened chocolate. 
5 pounds tea. 
3 gallons bay rum. 
1 dozen bottles listerine. 
3 Arab tents. 


The dry goods sent from our linen room are:— 


I resi cdiscnts:-caccanassceaauoatedsnassvcaeestadeas 36 
MIN oo ioc sassuccascasarussasecues eeeeseee ee 72 
I cies icv cniuas dabonsncitnsseabadsecbecds execs 24 
ENN 5.05.55 coseasvins soesasuean sonssaudeldesed lee 72 
PRN ecco ctconrcesscae saeco eee ee ee 4s 
PN MIE i 'o.s ss. cssnicadcndmacasacgocs samapeocacien ee 
UCM MME oes. 551-<55::taes\gaccasaaavioass onsen aaneaees 12 
SPUN OMI ones cs5i564 sa; caligavsencgesstanenee eninge 70 
Re UN siicinnsses ccisiittanicnaiindamannimcsts 70 


The active workers at 16 Post street are:— 

Mrs. Theo. E. Smith, Mrs. C. K. Stevenot, Mrs. W. N 
Riddell. Mrs. Annie Craul, Mrs. B. Dreyfus, Mrs 
Helen Hecht, Miss Gertrude Burnett, Miss Tiffany, Mrs. 
R. S. La Motte, Mrs. M. R. Morgan, Mrs. T. R. Horton, 
Mrs. W. Frank, Miss Macomber, Rev. and Mrs. I. H. 
Macomber, Miss Amelia Martin, Mrs. Clark and daugh- 
ters, Miss Susie Russell, Mrs. Elder, Miss Camille Cerf, 
Mrs. J. H Henderson, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. G. Francis, 
Mrs. Adolf Mack, Mrs. Ordenstein, Mrs. Farnsworth, 
Mrs. J. H. Gray, Mrs. Reinstein, Miss L. F. Smith, Miss 
Center, Mrs. W. C. Shaw, Miss Mary Taylor, Miss 
Eleanor Wood, Mrs. Paul Bunker, Miss May Hoyt, Mrs. 
Burrington, Mrs. M. D. Garrett, Mrs. H. C. Watson, 
Mrs. Thomas Woodward, Miss Woodward, Mrs. Jen- 
nings, Mrs. Rebecca Jennings, Mrs. N. H. Foster, 
the Misses Foster, Mrs J. R. Hanify, Miss 
Elizabeth Worrington, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford, Miss 
Wolf, Mrs. E. C. Wright, Mrs. R. P. Johnson, Miss 
Hand, Mrs. Hirschfeld, Mrs. Rhodes, Mrs. Grampner, 
Miss Wright, Mrs. Munch, Miss Winter, Mrs. Eckart, 
Mrs. Buckman, Mrs. Firnhaler, Miss Haussman, Mrs. 
J.S. Rosenbaum, Miss Rosenbaum, Miss Neuberg, Mrs. 
Isaac S. Belcher, Miss Pearce, Mrs. Henriques, Miss 
Elsie Hess, Mrs. Wakefield, Mrs. Hindes, Mrs. Kalman. 

Words of tender, loving service, hearts and hands 
willing but unable to reach out and join in this great and 
active work sweet, “shut-in souls,” that can only daily 
plead God’s blessing on all, these are all our helpers. 

These things cannot be measured in cold columns of 
figures, but should rise as sweet incense before the 
altars of the faith of our San Francisco Red Cross 


Society. Respectfully submitted, 


Mrs. THEO. EF. SMITH, 
16 Post street. Manager. 
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REPORT OF ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 

THE patriotic generosity of the citizens of Califor- 
nia has been shown, not only by the direct contribu- 
tions of money that have poured into the treasury of 
the Red Cross Society, but by the eagerness with 
which all have hastened to place their accomplish- 
ments and their talents at its service. People have 
been prompt to offer what they had, in a spirit of 
helpfulness that has touched and gladdened the En- 
tertainment committee, even when their offerings 
have been such as the demands of the time made it 
impossible to accept. 

It is the duty of this Committee to listen to all 
propositions to aid the Red Cross fund by means of 
public entertainments. Since May 10th we have 
authorized forty-two affairs, social, artistic, athletic, 
or military, to be given under the auspices of the 
Red Cross Society, and permitted the name and 
symbol of this organization to be used in the 


announcements thereof. Of these entertainments 


thirty-eight have already taken place, and reports 
are in hand, and herewith presented, from thirty- 
one of that number. 

To all those who have taken part, in these matters, 
the Committee desires, in the name of the Red Cross 
Society of San Francisco, to extend thanks. The 
practical benefit accruing from their efforts is shown 
in the accompanying report, but mere figures can give 
no real idea of the hard work, the devoted service, 
the willing sacrifices of time, comfort, and pleasure, 
made by our friends for this, the common cause. Nor 
can these figures even hint at the great host who have 
so ably seconded all these efforts. Our thanks are 
due to the Market Street Railway Company for special 
cars placed at our disposal for the transportation of 
two entire regiments, on the nights of the military 
receptions; to the proprietors of halls and theaters, 
who have given us the use of bnildings and rooms; to 
the electric and gas companies, who have given, at 
times, the whole amount of their bills, and at others, 
a large percentage thereof, and to the newspapers, 
which have, from first to last, generously furthered 
our efforts, giving liberally of time and space to make 
known our needs, announcing entertainments, through 
the local and amusement columns, judiciously encour- 
aging our friends, and promptly defending us against 
our critics. 

My noble co-workers on the Committee are Mrs. 
Henry Martinez, Mrs. Susan R. Loosley, Mrs. L. Hum- 
phrey Smith, Miss Kate Beaver, and Mrs. Horace 
Wilson. 

The services required of them have been varied,— 
often more onerous than productive of honor, but 
whenever there has been a need there has been some 
one of them ready promptly to come to the front with 
suggestions and assistance. 


REPORT OF NET RECEIPTS FROM ENTERTAINMENT COM- 
MITTEE TO JUNE 25, 1898 


May 12, Orpheum Theater, Box 


Ps oicncsss: sess $ 263 05 
Flowers donated andsold 
BE MROTOR.. 0 60, -6sccccee 39 00 
I sididsadasnaxiidss Sssscuauatorcsbancceesee ae 
May 20, Paloma Schramm Concert............$ 100 35 
“ 21, Lecture, P. C. Women’s Press 
Pi idscticnadwambiistientenacas 101 25 
“ 2, Hungarian Picnic....... ....ccccccessss 13 50 
“27, Children’s Entertainment, residence 
Mrs. Bloom, 131 Ellis St........ 13 75 
“ 27, St. Peter’s Episcopal Church........ 40 00 
“ 27, San Francisco Jockey Club......... 1,514 00 
“ 28, Tea at Mrs. Eleanor Martin’s 
EER Te LOLI ee a 1,251 00 
“ 28, Entertainment by Austrian-verein, 
WE II dina cxsnscccnsotscodasssce 30 8&5 
“ 30, Union Coursing Park................. 207 25 
“ 31, Cineograph Parlor, 741 Market St., 
receipts for one day.............. 17 65 


June 1, Guinea-pig Show, by children of 
Merrill, Baker, and Hill families 50 00 
a «ss PE nnn 7 00 
“2, Friedlander & Gottlob and Fritz 
Scheel, Concert at Baldwin 
CE nciiicias civtopekd..dascdencancs 219 00 
“2, Festival, Clement School............ 112 85 
“3, Concert, Y. M.C. A. Hall, managed 
by Misses Ebbetts and Desrens. 118 00 
“5, Exhibition of “Little Tin Soldiers,” 
by children of Mr. and Mrs. 


Caesar Bertheau.............. 0... 171 85 
“9, Entertainment at residence of Mrs. 

Newfield........ raislaaaameaaaaehaies 127 00 
“9, Base-ball Game. 13th Minn. Vol’s. 

WON es ©. CARIB i sssc cccasescesss 77 20 
“10, Entertainment, Girls’ Club, South 

Park Settlement ........00c.<se0s- 34 00 
‘* 10, Dramatic Entertainment, at Hin- 

I i oins ciicgtsionienmneccanacee 9 25 
“11, Fair, 1919 Clay St., “Star Specialty 

___ EEE aN Coen 30 00 
** 11, Picture Exhibition and Sale, at S. 

a. kl 716 70 
“11, Tea, “Society of Samaritans”... ... 95 00 
“ 15, Entertainment at Pioneer Hall..... 38 50 
“ 15, Grab-bag Party, Miss Celia Moore 

i) Se 23 50 
“* 17, Reception by Mechanics’ Institute 

to 13th Minn. Volunteers.. 715 00 
‘* 22, Kollman Co., revenue from two 

phonographs, 848 Market St.... 25 90 
Fe GN FE crisiactiecxnsccs-cscsences 51 00 
“* 24, Children’s Fair, Admiral Dewey 

Club, 1615 Post St. ............... 100 00 


May 25, Entertainment reported from Ana- 
heim, Cal., over which Commit- 
tee had no control................. 84 70 


sca dakipamededbddbidasideamenae $6,397 10 
EDNA SNELL POULSON, 
Chairman of Entertainment Committee. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


PROMPTLY upon the organization of this Committee, 
work was energetically prosecuted, the Committee in- 
augurating the canvass in the downtown district 
among the banks, insurance offices, and mercantile 
houses. Thereafter the Committee divided the city 
into districts, placing subscription lists in factories, 
stores, and in the hands of individuals, thereby giving 
to the Red Cross Subscription Lists a wide circulation. 

Response has been prompt, but there are still a 
number of lists to be heard from, which the Committee 
feels wili largely increase the fund already collected. 

Your Committee has also placed cash boxes in num- 
erous public places, and hopes to collect a considera- 
ble sum in this way. 

It is the intention of the Committee to secure as 
many monthly subscriptions as possible. Although no 
special effort has as yet been made in this direction, 
we have succeeded in securing the promise of sub- 
scriptions amounting to $542.75 per month, made up 
of amounts varying from 25 cents to $100. Material 
assistance in this direction has already been rendered 
by various associations, fraternal societies, employees 
in public offices, pupils in public and private schools 
and like institutions, and it is believed that much more 
will be contributed from these sources when they have 
been thoroughly canvassed. 

The Committee takes great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing to the public the great courtesy and kindness with 
which its members have been met in their efforts to 
increase the resources of the Society, and the liberal- 
ity displayed by the people of San Francisco in all 
walks and conditions of life. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Louis SLoss, 
Chairman of Subscription Committee. 


COMPLETE REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE OF THE 
RED CROSS SOCIETY OF SAN FRANCISCO FROM 
APRIL 25TH, 1898, TO JUNE 27TH, 1898, 


INCLUSIVE 
Receipts 
General subscriptions........... $20,709 50 
Es Lcictrdiracecconenssuceneie 8,972 97 


Churches, clubs, associations.. 5,255 30 
San Francisco Fire Depart’m’t 500 00 
San Francisco Police “ 355 50 





RED CROSS DEPARTMENT 


San Francisco Produce Ex’nge 2,149 00 
San Francisco Stock& Bond Ex 250 00 
Entertainments and benefits... 6,397 10 
Employees of Southern Pacific 


Bhs Te CBs o00s dagekneanecttin 472 25 
Employees of San Francisco 

Street Railways .............. 160 25 
Employees of U. S. Mint....... 547 00 
Native Sons Golden West...... 440 00 
Native Daughters “ “ ...... 110 45 
Memberships.........-....+..s008 5,333 00 
Monthly subscriptions.......... 625 25 


Disbursement 


Blankets and clothing.......... 338 80 
Cash advanced nurses, Manila 200 00 
Cash to Cal. State Red Cross 


NID cdianocs « cassdexinecteds 5,000 00 
Cash refund to interior Red 
Cross Societies............... 962 78 


Cashadmission fee to State As. 10 00 


Cash draft to 1st Reg’t Cal. 
Vol. emergency fund........ 1,500 00 


Cash to First Battery Cal. Vol. 500 00 
Cash for drugs and medicines 1,342 03 
Cash flannel, sacking, tapes, 


WONG GO sas iccsctecssscscses 2,222 69 
Cash for furniture, tents, mat- 

tresses, and pillows.......... 414 61 
Cash for groceries, provisions, 

and vegetables............... 188 97 
Cash for hardware, tinware, 

Riis sccsacccaiess 246 60 
Cash for lunches at ferry..... 913 00 
Cash for medals, identification 

badges, and stencils........ 490 55 


Cash, offices Spreckels Bldg. 

and 16 Post St. includ’g post- 

age, drayage, telegrams, etc. 367 23 
Cash, printing and stationery 100 10 


CONE COE GR inscssccstassicccs 86 75 
Cash for surgical instruments 
and ambulance................ 2,660 40 


Balance on hand June 27th........... .sesssees 


$17,544 51 


Mrs. W. P. MorGANn, 


Chairman Finance Committee. 














A NEW STAR has been added 
to the American constellation, 
and out of the nebule of war 
are rapidly evolving others which 
seem destined to become parts 
of our galaxy. As predicted in 
this column long ago, Hawaii has at last dropped into 
the starry folds of our flag; and still further ad- 
ditions seem imminent. Cuba is already ours in part, 
and the Philippines, the Ladrones, the Carolines, and 
Porto Rico,seem ready to fall into the hand outstretched 
to seize them. Whether they shall all be incorpor- 
ated into our political system or not is an open ques- 
tion, though the weight of public opinion seems to be 
in the affirmative. The OVERLAND has been a con- 
sistent advocate of a world-policy for America, as dis- 
tinguished from the home-policy of the founders of 
the republic. Even before the war and before the 
publication of Olney’s vigorous protest against our 
policy of isolation, the OVERLAND had urged the 
breaking away from old traditions and the adoption of 
a forward foreign policy. Writing in January we thus 
anticipated Olney and the host of statesmen, news- 
paper writers, and ccllege professors, who have 
greeted his words with appreciative echoings:— 


The Overland 
asa 
Prophet 


When George Washington made his famous Farewell 
Address, the infant Republic was in swaddling clothes. 
The loosely hung colonies fringed the Atlantic with 
a sparse population, whose aggregate numbers were 
less than the present total inhabitants of a single city; 
and beyond the narrow fringe was an unexplored 
wilderness which has since grown into a populous em- 
pire. The great deeds and wise words of the founder 
of the Republic have rightly acquired a quasi. religious 
sanction among us; for if ever a watchful Providence 
had charge of his own it was when Washington led 
the ill-shod hosts of patriotism from victory to victory, 
and, later, pointed the young nation’s feet into the 
narrow paths of safety. The inspiration which made 
his last words glow with the brightness of Sinai, has 
been the Republic’s guide to a prosperity unparalleled 
in the story of nations. 

It is nevertheless appropriate, now that we stand at 
the head of nations, and in the very vanguard of 


civilization, to ask whether the diminutive garments 
which were made to fit the juvenile Republic a hundred 
and twenty years ago, are suited to its present pro- 
portions. In other words, it has become proper to 
ask whether freedom from entangling alliances and a 
stay-at-home-and-mind-our-own-business policy advo- 
cated by Washington shall for all time govern us in 
our relations with foreign nations. If so, then there 
should be forthcoming some reason more convincing 
to modern minds than mere respect for the words of 
the wise father of his country. If not, it would seem 
that the present is an opportune moment for breaking 
away from old traditions and initiating a policy at 
once forceful and revolutionary, and in keeping with 
the changed conditions of our national life. Frankly, 
the OVERLAND is an advocate of the new doctrine of 
America’s interest in external affairs, whether in the 
Carribean sea, the Pacific islands, or the Orient. 
Cuba, Hawaii, and China, are joined to us by commer- 
cial ties more closely than Baltimore was to Boston in 
Washington’s day. The submarine cable and the 
weekly steamboat service have united us with the re- 
motest ends of the earth in the bonds of a common 
interest, and entangled us in the most exacting and 
sensitive of all alliances, the alliance of trade. 


The history-making events which have since hap- 
pened have but strengthened the belief in the world- 
wide destiny of our race, which we thus expressed 
months before it had become the commonplace topic 
of every newspaper writer:— 


Now that the continent is subdued, we are looking 
for fresh worlds to conquer; and whether our conser- 
vative stay-at-homes like it or not, the colonizing in- 
stinct which has led our race in successive waves of 
emigration from the valleys of the Hindu Kush to the 
forests of Gaul and the fjords of Scandinavia; to the 
Western Isles of Britain and to the storm-swept 
shores of Massachusetts; to the prairie-home of the 
red man, and across the Sierras to the Pacific; is the 
instinct which is now pushing us out and on to Alaska, 
to the isles of the sea,—and beyond. This instinct is 
as mucha part of our nature as is the color of our 
skin. Its roots are so deeply embedded in us that our 
Anglo-Saxon character is but as a thin veneering in 
comparison; for it was a strong and lusty growth 
when, thousands of years ago, our ancestors overran 
the plateaux of Central Asia. And our not remote 
posterity may complete the girdling of the earth 
which our Aryan forefathers began. 


Press of Brown, Meese & Cr. ddock, S, F. 
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CALDER’S 


Saponaceous 


DENTINE ; 


© : ~.. 

YF avel ler fhould bear 

‘«in'mind that Dentrne 

~ $% be bought *moft an 
e ftand afd 
enti frice for half 

acen tury. A 

sample on reguelt, 


Ibert L. CalderE fy 
Feewidewns, RI. 











satisfying 
under 
garment, 


is a feature that men 
and women appreciate in 


YPSILANTI 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


It adapts itself to every movement. Never 
outof place. Feels right, unites com- 
fort with he alth, makes your 
clothes set well. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich, - 




















Sold in all 
cities and 
larger towns. 
Book free. 














CRAWFORD 








JUVENILES 





New York. Boston. Chicago. Baltimore. St. Louis. 











Perfect Construction. — Graceful. — With Crawford | 
Aurcellence Thro ughout. 


$20 *25 *30 


FREE — HANDSOME CATALOGUE — FREE 





CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 
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Macbeth makes half the lamp-chimneys ; 


and half the dealers won’t sell ’em, because they 


don’t break. 


Get the Index — tree. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa 


Write MACBETH. 











PATENTS: 


FRANCIS M. Wrieut, Patent Attorney, late Ex 
aminer U. 8. Patent Office, 723 Market St., 5. F., Cal 





Book on Patente mailed free 


Morphine 
Opium ee 


A painless and permanent HOME CURE 
can be effected by taking the 


India Opium Remedies 


Call, or write for full particulars to 


B.D. KIMM'S 


201 Turk St., San Francisco 


Habit Cured 





* MSS bought. Cash paid. Particulars for 
stamp L. H. Peckham, South Haven, Mich. 


THE AURAPHONE 


is a new invention 
which will restore 


AUTHOR 


DEAFNES 


the Hearing of any one not BORN deaf. Invisible in 
the Ear, causing no discomfort. It is to the Ear 
what glasses are to the Eye—an Ear Spectacle. 
Book and Particulars FREE. CURED 








RUCHANAN BROTHERS 


€. F. FINLAY, 913 Post St., San Francisco. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Brushes, 





Hardware, Woodenware and 


Articles of Household Convenience 
609-611 SACRAMENTO STREFT 


Feather Dusters 
and Brooms 





CURED TO STAY CURED 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 












GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS ¥. 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Pos 














BORATED 
TALCUM 





A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT; 
CHAFING and Sunburn: 
and all afflictions of the 
skin ‘A little ne in 
= ye an worthless substi- 
tutes, but @ reason ‘for it.”’ 







Removes all odor of se iaiicintals Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere. or mailed on receipt of 
2%e. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Kisses are 
Sweetest 


when taken from 
mouths that know delicious 


Arnica 
Tooth 
Soap 


Preserves and whitens the 
| teeth, strengthens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. Is an- 

he WSF! | tiseptic, cooling, refreshins:. 
The standard dentifrice for 3 years. Ye at all drug- 
gists or by mail. 

Cc. H. STRONG & CO., - CHICAGO, TUT. S. A. 














MEXICAN 
DELICACY |= ~ 
Minced chicken. highly |— 
seasoned with Mexican | 
Spices,and wrapped in corn | 
husks. Unique. delightful. |} 
Al groce:s,or% pound can | 
mailed for l6cin stamps. § 
Booklet sent on request. |} 





ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
DEPARTMENT N 


KANSAS crTry 


Mo. vusA * 








SuperfluousHair } 
re Bess Isuffered for years witha 4 
humiliatuug growth of hair on 
a my face, and tried many reme- Y 
aha, dies without success; but Lulti- 


mately discovered the true 
secret for permanent removal 
of hair, and for six years have 
been applying my treatment to 
others, thereby rendering hap- 
piness to, and gaining thanks 
of thousands of ladies. 
assert, and will prove to 
you, that my depilator) treat- 
ment will destroy the follicle 
and otherwise permanently 
remove the hair forever. 
No trace fs lett on theskin after 
using, and the treatment can be 
applied privately by yourself in 
your own chamber. 
bled, write to me for further informa- 
tion, and I w onvince you of alll claim. I will give 
prompt personal and strictly confidential attention to 
your letter. Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of 
such a matter as this,and act accordingly. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, 


A. HELEN MARKO, 156 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK CITY. 
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F of F ACE and FOK M canbe gained by my 
r w e- 


treatment; IMPROVEME 

gin the first day.and after a short 
time you will delight ee 
yourself and your F 


friends by acquiring 
a charmingly transparent, clean, 
pure velvety skin, Iustrous eyes 
and (if needed) development of the 
cheeks. neck, etc. | give my personal 
attention to you by mail, guaranteeing 
success; distance makes no difference. 
Address, contidentially, for particulars, 
which I willsend sealed in plain envelope 


Mme. Huntley, P. 0. Box 3032D, 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE fame of WATKINS as a scenic photographer 


is world-wide. His celebrated Pacific Coast Views 
may be obtained at 1249 Market St., San Francisco. 
Write for catalogue. 


——-() ——_ 


FuLL information regarding the industries and pro- 
ducts of California may be obtained FREE by address- 
ing ““STATE BOARD OF TRADE,” San Francisco. J. A. 
Filcher, Secretary. 


—— 90 —_—__ 


THERE ARE A FEW points worthy of notice in buying 
shoes: Go to a first-class house with an established 
reputation for fair dealing, a large and varied stock 
to select from, courteous attention, good service and 
reasonable prices. All these points apply to Fatr- 
CHILD’s 8S. F. SHOE Houss, 931 Market St., opposite 
Mason. 


——)-- _ 


Mrs. W. A. WATKINS, University Ave, San Diego, 
writes that she has an old fan similar to that described 
in the April OVERLAND, which has been in her family 
over a hundred years. She would now like to dispose 
of it if she could meet with a purchaser. Perhaps 
some reader would like to buy it. 


PARTIES WANTING PUMPING and irrigating machinery 
should visit the manufactory of Byron Jackson, and 
examine the new improved special irrigation plants in 
course of construction for use in Los Angeles, Kern, 
and Santa Clara counties. 

These pumping plants are to be driven by electric 
power and have been adopted as the most. direct, 
effective and economical in the market. For illus- 
trated catalogue with full information address BYRON 
JACKSON 625 SixtH St., San Francisco. 


———— 


THE announcement that Gro. A. Moore & Co. have 
succeeded E. L. G. STEELE & Co. is of more than pass- 
ing interest. The original firm was (. Adolphe Low 
& Co., the other partner being Admiral Baldwin, the 
late Samuel Hort, and George A. Low. It was estab- 
lished in 1855 as an importing and commission house 
and was the first firm in the United States to import 
Japan teas. Later the firm name was changed to E. 
L. G. Steele & Co., the partners being the Lows, F. 
L. G. Steele, Edward Polhemus, both deceased, and 
George A. Moore, who now succeeds to the business 
as active partner. Mr. Moore is also president of the 
California Vigorit Powder Company and the Eldorado 
Linseed Oil Works. The firm makes a specialty of its 
“Diamond L” tea, a favorite brand. 
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HERE is a Russian Story — A young widow put up 
a costly monument to her late husband, and inscribed 
upon it: “My grief is so great that I cannot bear it.” 
A year or so later, however. she married again; and 
feeling a little awkwardness about the inscription, she 
solved the difficulty by adding one word to it—“‘alone.” 
— London Figaro. 

0 








ELECTROPOISE HAS a new agent. Mr. John Mulhern 
has purchased the interest of Watson & Co., and will 
continue the business at 124 Market street, San 
Francisco. 


— jy —_ 


~IN THE excitement of the moment an old soldier in 
Ottawa, Kansas, who was studying the war bulletin, 
suddenly yelled out: “Boys, thirty-seven years ago 
today, I laid on my stomach knee-deep in water, and 
waited twenty-four hours for the sun to rise; and, by 
ginger, I kin doit agin! Hurrah for Old Glory!”— 
Washington Post 


——y ——_ 


Tue OverLAND MOoNTALY, entering its thirty-first 
year with the July number, naturally indulges in a 
little retrospect of its past. It is a past which the 
OVERLAND may justly regard with pride, for it was 
the first literary magazine of first class on the Pacific 
Coast, and is still the foremost. It gave Bret Harte 
to the literary world, and that, if nothing else, is 
triumph enough. This number contains a review of 
its history, copiously illustrated with admirable por- 
traits of editors and contributors The OVERLAND is 
a magazine of which the far west may well be 
proud.— Detroit Free Press. 








RICH STRIKE IN COLORADO.—So much excite- 
ment has been created by the Klondike discoveries 
during the past year that but little attention has been 
given to some of the richest strikes in the history of 
mining, made in Colorado during the past months. 
Among these, that in the old Topeka mine, in the Cen- 
tral City district, is the most marvelous. A streak of 
white quartz has been encountered, which assays $17,- 
000 in gold to the ton. The Tupeka mine is one of 
those on the line of the United States Tunnel, and 
proves, beyond a doubt the expectation of the tunnel 
managers that the ore at a considerable depth below 
the surface will be many times richer than that on the 
bare earth. There is no business so fascinating as 
mining, on account of the almost limitless possibilities 
for profit, and therefore it will be prubably but a very 
short time before the entire number of shares of the 
United States Tunnel Company offered to the public 
will be eagerly subscribed for. This company intends 
supplying much-needed facilities to an entire mining 
district, one of the richest in the world; also to work 
fifteen rich mines it has acquired by purchase. Our 
readers will find an announcement of this company in 
this number, and we do not hesitate to advise all who 
have money to invest to take advantage of the great 
offer made by the managers. The officers of the com- 
pany, consisting of Mr. Quintard, President of the Cit- 
izens’ Savings Bank of New York; Mr. Baltes, Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, New York; 
A. R. Hart, J. C. Abel, and other well-known men in 
financial circles, afford an absolute guarantee that 
every stockholder, whether he owns one share or a 
thousand, will be fairly treated, and will receive all 
dividends justly earned. Do not fail to read this 
advertisement. and send for the maps and prospectus. 





ORTUNES 


Can be made by investing $1.00 per month 
and upwards in Placer Mines. Gold all on 
top, in = +" — | washes out $1000. 
a day. No risk. Hi a References. Full 
particulars 4c. stamp. A. H. WILCOX & CO., 
Brokers, 531 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


60 days 





DURING THE 
NEXT 2.2% 


Pianos ane an 





e will be sold at 
Musical Goods via 2iues 
prices by 

THE ZENO MAUVAIS 
San Francisco MUSIC CO. 769 Market St. 











eA SN ; es & 
a Za Ct OPT AVE 
aes oS 
“For daily use it not only imparts a soft. 
| velvety smoothness to the face but unlike many 
\ other preparations, I find it is of positive bene fit 
| to. the skin. 
She refers to the renowned 


| POZZONI'S MEDIGATED COMPLEXION POWDERS, | 
You may not believe this, so send to | 
¢, POZZONI, ST. LOUIS, MO. For Free Sample. | § 





@ @ @ SATISFACTORY TO THE EYE AND EAR @ @ @ 





BYRON MAUZY PIANOS 


308-314 Post St., San Francisco 


When you write, please mertion ‘‘The Overland Monthly, 
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RuUBif 


ee Average Young Manapplying ,’ 
[= admission to the army does __,’ 
not come up to the standard set by { 
the department. Lack of careofthe / 
teeth is the most prominent fault 
of those rejected. Rejection could 
have been avoided by the timely 
use of the perfect liquid dentifrice, 


Rusifoam 


It fortifies against decay, cleans and 

beautifies the teeth, keeps mouth 

and gums in a healthy condition. 
Popular Price, 25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample of RUBIFOAM mailed on receipt of 
postage, two cents. 
Address E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
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to be given away 


OUR new WONDERLAND book, called 


“WONDERLAND 798” 


1000's _ 


ip IS in ——— has more history, geography, etc. to the square inch con- 
orm ana prorusely * » rem ° e 
Sinsteated. Detailed cerning the NORTHWEST, than any similar publication 
description of a trip previously issued by the 

through the famous 

Yellowstone Park. Lo- N rth P fi R ‘ 

calities almost un- x 4 

known are brought to O ern aci 1c ai way 








the reader’s notice. 
We wish every school 
girl and school boy of 


15 years of age and CHAS, S. FEE, Gen’! Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


over to have one. 
Send your address 


and 6 cts. in stamps. of to T. K. STATELER, Gen’! Agt., 638 Market St., S. F. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


Where to go? What are the amusements?- What 
What should one take? Is there 


does it cost? 
meen cune te, $ ik Ss Soe se eS 
All these questions and many others are answered 





in the attractive literature prepared by the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, concerning the 
the mountain and seaside resorts of California. 
The Ask the nearest agent for these 
eeee 


Southern Pacific Aids toa Happy Vacation 
Company ei 


All over the State are hundreds of picturesque 
places; elegant hotels, unconventional camps, grand 


Has 3,000 miles of railwa See . ’ 
— eM BB scenery, splendid fishing, and charming society, are 








in California, and every sea- some of their attractions. 
side and mountain resort is — 
senha ia: 6 Maes. LAKE TAHOE, YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
—— a CASTLE CRAG, DEL MONTE, 
CATALINA ISLAND, SANTA CRUZ, 
Reduced LAKE COUNTY. LONG BEACH, 
Excursion GEYSERS, SANTA MONICA. 
Rates — 


Don’t go to the same place year after year simply 
because you are familiar with it. Get out of the 
old rut and see the beauties of the Golden State 
while enjoying your summer vacation. 





JAPAN AND CHINA 


Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA AND HONGKONG 


Steamers leave wharf, corner First and Brannan Sts., at 1 Pp. mM. for YOKO- 
HAMA and HONGKONG, calling at Kobe (Hiogo), Nagasaki and Shanghai, 
and connecting at Hongkong with Steamers for India, etc. No cargo received on 


board on day of sailing. 
Four First-Class Steamers—Superior Table. 
In winter the O. & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoid- 
ing the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 


Doric (via Honoluly)......... Saturday, August 13, 1898 Gaelic (via Honolulu)........... Tuesday, October 11, 1896 
Belgic (via Honolulu)...... Saturday, September 3, 1898 Doric (via Honolulu)........ Saturday, October 29, 1898 
Coptic (via Honolulu)... Thursday, September 22,1898 | Belgic (via Honolulu)..Saturday, November 19, 1806 


Principal Agencies in the United States: Baltimore, 207 East German Street; Boston, 
292 Washington and g State Streets; Chicago, r91 and 238 So. Clark Street; Cincinnati, Carew 
(Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (So. Pacific Co.); New York City, 287 
and 349 Broadway ; Philadelphia, 40 So. Third and 20 So. Broad Streets; St. Louis, 213 and 220 
No. Fourth Street. Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry Gaze & Sons, and 
Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. 
Head Office: 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Wher you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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(REED RAILROAD & (0 
NAVIGATION : 


required 


WITH THE 


IMPROVED 


MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP > SS 
—- between —— ‘ {) 
San Francisco and Astoria and Portland a HARTSHORN 


FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 


NO TRAVELER 0 No danger of injuring the roll- 
should miss a ride on the » er and no possibility of tearing 
beautiful Columbia River. the shade and it will never pull off. 

Ask your dealt to show you 

Tickets at Lowest Rates at 5 how it works. ‘ 


63 MARKET STREE1 If the roller offered you has not 





SAN FRANCISCO ( the autograph signature of Stewart 
Hartshorn on the label, beware of 


E. C. WARD, General Agent it 


as It is not a Hartshorn. 
W. H. HURLBURT, WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 
NO ee ee Toe 











The most comfortable way to travel 


O U ( Every day in the year Pullman Palace Sleep-- 
ing Cars and Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars 


leave Oakland Mole for Chicago and the East, 
going on the following time: 











Lv. San Francisco 4:30P.M., S. M. T. W. T. F.S. | Lv. Kramer 11:50 A. M., M. T. 

“ Oki’nd.i6thSt. 5:09 * ai os es sas re UF “Barstow 4:10 P. ] = =e 

‘** San Jose 5a * ae * - 5 eo Ar. Flagstaff 10:25 A. 

“ Sacramento ap 6 ** - = oe ee ee “ Albuquerque 
Stockton 6:56 % og cn i Rs * Trinidad 

* Lathrop 8:35 * “ ‘ le ep akce ss ‘** Pueblo 

* Fresno 12:55 : . eh BP & S: ‘“* Denver : 
Bakersfield 4:35 es . cB a * Kansas City 7:05 A. M. T. .é & & 
Mojave 10:00 0% i ‘* .Chicago NS ee 


= , ~ 
HARVEY’S DINING ROOMS AND LUNCH COUNTERS 
Offer Good Food Well Cooked and Decently Served at Reasonable Prices. 

The altitude of the plateaus and mountains crossed renders the trip cool and pleasant after the desert is 
passed. No matter which way you go the,desert must be crossed and there is less of it on the Sante Fe than on 
other lines. It is a popular mistake to suppose that it is a hot line. Close connections are made in Chicago and 
and Kansas City for all Eastern cities. 

Ticket Office No. 628 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

JNO. L. TRUSLOW, JNO. J. BYRNE, 


Gen’l Agt. Passenger Dep't, San Francisco, Cal. Gen’! Passenger Agt., Los Angeles, Cal. 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Mouthlv ” 
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sree eee oe 5 | A Book for American Boys 


The Omaha Exposition has adopted the 


DENSMORE S$) en2eccsnnc mt 


By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT 





exclusively as its official 


TYPEWRITER 


and has about thirty in use. 


Issued under the auspices of the Natural Science 
Association of America. Large octavo, extra cloth, 
gold top, cut or uncut edges, $3.50 net. (Sent by 
express, charges paid, on receipt of price.) STUDER 
BROTHERS, Publishers, 156 5th Ave., New York. 


2 “The first thing which strikes one in opening this 
volume is the beauty of many of the illustrations, most 
of them half-tone reproductions of photographs direct 
from nature. Dr. Shufeldt has long advocated this 
method, and the results here presented fully justify 
his contention. There is a life in these illustrations 
which is lacking from even the best of products of pen- 
cil and brush; the artist represents the animal as he 
thinks it ought to look; the camera represents the 

2 animal itself.”— American Naturalist. 

* 


“Tf I know anything, I know a naturalist; knowing 
Shufeldt as intimately as I do—and I have for some 
years watched his career with special interest—if I am 
not greatly mistaken, Dr Shufeldt was cut out for a 
scientist, and has the requisite qualifications to be- 
come a great naturalist.”--Dr. Elliott Coues, in The 
Medical Record. 

‘Fortunate indeed is the family that can afford to 
place this book before its members.”— Bishop Cove. 

‘*A book brim full of information presented in a 


readable guise, and made more luminous by photogra- 
phic and pen and ink reproductions.”’——-New York Herald 


They all say it has the easiest touch and 
quickest action. 
Free pamphlets with praise from U. S. Govern- 
ment and leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter, *'5 8:42. 
RO IC IC IC IC IC IC IC IC.) 


2 Only Make with Ball Bearing Type-bars 








Remington-Sholes 
Typewr iter’ Combination of all 


Standard Machines in One 


Embodies a great many REAL advantages asked and 
waited for during the past twenty years. 
Cc SEE IT OR ASK FOR CATALOGUE 


HOWE SCALE CO. 


General Selling Agents for United States 
11 AND 13 PINE ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














Columbia Bar Lock Typewriter 


The Only High Grade Typewriter which has 
All the Writing in Sight All the Time. . 


FULLY GUARANTEED. CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Adopted exclusively by the U. S. Navy Department. 
1,000 in use on the Pacific Coast. 


SCOTT & BANNAN, (ost Agents, 


333 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCe 





en you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 





